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New multimillion-dollar Ford Motor Company automobile and truck assembly plant 


under construction on 203-acre site near Lorain, Ohio. 


New York Central helps Ford find 
‘‘perfect site’’ for new assembly plant 


When the Ford Motor Company was looking 
for a location to build a new assembly plant, 
New York Central came up with several plant 
sites. A 203-acre location just west of Lorain, 
Ohio, according to Ford officials, was a ‘perfect 
site’’ in meeting Ford’s requirements. 


New York Central Plant Site Consultants ar- 
ranged conferences with various owners of the 
land ... worked through Township Trustees for 
re-zoning . . . obtained co-operation of County 
officials for highway improvement and for con- 
struction of sewage facilities... arranged with 
various city and utility officials for adequate 
supply of water, gas and electric power. 


New York Central has additional plant sites 


of 53 to 1500 acres in Lorain County, Ohio... 
several plant sites ranging from 15 to 650 acres 
in the adjoining Cuyahoga County . . . hundreds 
of other locations along the route of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Let New York Central be your source of refer- 
ence for data on raw materials, natural resources, 
markets, labor, power and fuel, community serv- 
ices, etc., in locating a plant site to meet your 
needs. Our Consultants will help you choose the 
plant site most advantageous to you. 


Write to: 
Arthur E. Baylis, Vice-President, 
Department D, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 








New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, ona 
strictly confidential basis, 
are available without charge. 
Plant site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation. 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage. 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 
ways. 








Large or small, there's a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of the New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements. 
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Why “Reference Value”’ 


Reference value is a term that comes up often in 
our offices. It is the yardstick which we apply io 
everything that goes into our publications. 


A great mass of the printed material that confronts 
us today is produced, like a paper plate, to fulfill its 
purpose once then be discarded. Then, again, some 
printed matter is like a china plate, created to be used 
repeatedly as long as it remains intact. 


We put our publications in the latter category. In 
addition to offering their readers interesting, timely 
features, the magazines give continuous, related facts 
which form an ever-growing cumulative guide to in- 
dustrial expansion techniques. 


In short, they have the essential element, reference 
value, to make them useful not merely in the initial 


reading, but again and again. 


It is this element which guides our publishing phi- 
losophy. The reader benefits and the advertiser bene- 
fits, knowing that his message will work for him long 


after others have gone the way of all paper plates. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


A little more than three years ago 
the first firms began operations in 
Brook Hollow. Now the number that 
have chosen sites in Brook Hollow 
has passed 125. Buildings occupied 
or under construction total over 
3,000,000 square feet of floor space. 


Firms in Brook Hollow share one 
thing in common—SUCCESS. Their 
success story is the talk of America. 
Brook Hollow’s PLANNED advan- 
tages have won enthusiastic accept- 
ance as the nation’s outstanding 
opportunity in site selection. 






properties, inc. 






211 MERCANTILE COMMERCE BUILDING 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Your magazine looks a little different this month. In fact we hope 
you are aware of a noticeable improvement. The change results from 
the addition of MANUFACTURERS RECORD’S summary of new 


plant announcements. 


In effect, you are now getting two magazines for the price of one. MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD—a regional magazine established in 1882—will be- = 
come a National Report on new plants located throughout the United States, 
the territories and Canada. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT will continue to 


expand its coverage of area analysis and site selection. 


Obviously we welcome this opportunity to provide greater service for a much 
wider audience. We will be happy to have your comments, 


x * * 


We liked J. C. Haynes’ description of new Sears Roebuck prexy 
Charles Kellstadt: “He operates like a benevolent steamroller pro- 
pelled with impatient enthusiasm—he could sell a double-breasted 
coat to a man with a Phi Beta Kappa Key.” 


* * * 


Sorry we couldn't use the round-trip ticket someone sent us for the Rock 
Island’s “Industrial Express.” Long enough for a Chicago-Miami run, the ticket 
was good for a special site-seeing tour of the Lindbergh-Warson and Page in- 
dustrial districts in St. Louis. 


*% * * 


Rural development, already much-discussed, is to be the topic of 
a full-dress conference in Memphis June 16-17. Sponsored by the 
Federal government, the program will seek to apply successful indus- 
trial development methods to improvement of farm areas. Sounds like 
a good idea. 


* *% % 


We view with mixed emotions the recent New Jersey legislature proposal to 
require professional planners to register with the state. Registration of profes- 
sionals is widespread in many fields, but some of the outstanding people in those 
fields often are most critical of the practice. The danger is that a handful of 
registrants sometimes use such laws to operate a “closed shop” in their state. 
Let's study this one further! 
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If you’re interested in deepwater sites, you'll be happy to know that 
new shoreline data is in the offing. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
announced that a number of vessels will spend the summer making 
surveys along the nation’s coastline. The work will include precise 
measure of some areas which have never been surveyed. 


* 





x 





* 






Slowly picking up steam is a new trend in plant location—the building of 
branch plants in the North by fast-growing Southern firms. As the South con- 
tinues to grow and many small enterprises seek national distribution, this flow 
of investment will increase. The same goes for Pacific coast firms, many of which 
are already looking East for new markets to conquer. 

—H.M.C. 
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LETTERS 





SIRS: Would you please issue to me a 
subscription for one year for your magazine 
“Industrial Development.” I was quite im- 
pressed with your publication. 


RICHARD A. PLEHN 
Frank & Company, Inc. 
39 Broadway 

New York 6, N. Y. 


SIRS: I read with a great deal of interest 
and pride, your story in regards to Mont- 
gomery Ward and our progress. 

Would you be kind enough to mail two 
copies of this (March issue )to me... 


Cc. L. HAAS 
314 Monticello Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 


SIRS: Not having had any notice con- 
cerning my subscription which, I believe, ex- 
pires with the May issue I am enclosing my 
check for another year. 

I most certainly do NOT want it to lapse. 
You are to be congratulated on a splendid 
magazine. 

ANSON W. BECKWITH 
614 Roy Avenue 
Dayton 19, Ohio 


SIRS: Thank you for sending me a marked 
copy of the April issue of MANUFACTUR 
ERS RECORD. I was especially pleased to 
see the editorial, “Speaking For The Record,” 
which referred to my statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee as well as to the 
statement of Mr. Robert S. Lynch. It so hap- 
pens that I am a member of the board of 
directors of Atlantic Steel Company, so I, too, 
know the seriousness of the problem discussed 
by Mr. Lynch 

It also pleased me to see that you referred 
to the ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
that the cost of advertisements by electric 
light and power companies to be disallowed 
as a tax-deductible business expense. It seems 
to me that these three items are of great im- 
portance, not only to us business people but 
also to the nation as a whole. 

I do appreciate your sending a copy of this 
editorial to me—it is excellent. 

C. B. MCMANUS 
Chairman of the Board 
The Southern Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SIRS: Inclosed herewith are brochures 
and information on potential sites for devel- 
opment of secret underground plants for 
manufacturing or storage. 

Your prospect may be interested in having 
a site excavated and tailored to their need. 
We have the equipment and know-how to 
check the geology, to make analysis of cost 
and to excavate a secret site tailored to the 
needs of a prospect. 

GEO. ED. KERFORD 
Geo. W. Kerford Quarry Co. 
Atchison, Kans. 


SIRS: Having recently acquired consider- 
able acreage in Lucrene Valley, California, I 
thought perhaps, in the past, your magazine 
may have published some pertinent informa- 
tion regarding U. S. Steel Company’s activ- 
ities in this area. 

I know of their core drilling and talk of 
their acquisition of “thousands of acres.” 
Whether this be true and they have pur- 
chased the iron ore deposits or adjacent lands 
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for plant installation (more talk), I don’t 
know. 

Realizing the magnitude of such a venture, 
I don’t expect to obtain facts, such as plant 
site or starting date of construction; general 
economic conditions will reflect these an- 
nouncements. 

I do know that Kaiser Steel is expanding 
($194,000,000) to improve their market posi- 
tion. Southern Pacific Land Company has 
purchased thousands of acres in this area. 
Southern Pacific and the U. S. Public Road 
Administration have surveyed this area for 
new rail and road routes. 

I would appreciate any facts pertaining to 


the above. 
O. E. MUELLER 
10601, San Juan Ave. 
Southgate, Calif. 
® Maybe one of our readers can shed some 
light on this. 


SIRS: I am writing to you at the sugges- 
tion to Mr. Dennis O’Harrow of the American 
Society of Planning Officials who has been 
kind enough to suggest you may have some 
of the answers to a local interese in which 
I am engaged. 

I reside in the Township of Etobicoke— 
a western suburb of Toronto—and over the 
years have taken an unofficial, but keen, 
interest in municipal affairs. One of our 
problems is that residents are always putting 
pressure on the local Planning Board and 
local Council to curb the ingress of new in- 
dustrial plants. We need the taxation from 
these plants and I have been seeking ways 
of making these plants less objectionable to 
residents. 

I am now urging the two local industrial 
associations to institute a campaign to en- 
courage local plants to go in for rather fancy 
landscaping with the thought in mind that 
if they do so, it will remove at least the 
aesthetic objections to their establishment 
and with the hope that this may encourage 
acceptibility by residents and less difficulty 
between Council and industries. 

I would be very pleased if I could find 
any evidence of such a campaign having been 
carried out by a town, or towns, in North 
America in which the effort has paid off in 
terms of benefit to the industries engaging in 
such an operation. In Canada we have vari- 
ous factory-owned towns in remote areas that 
do this, but that is not quite the same. 

Have you any information or can you sug- 
gest where I might look further? 

ROBERT M. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
York West Liberal Assoc. 
c/ J. Walter Thompson Co., 
600 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
® Information may be obtained from the 
American Association of Nurserymen as men- 
tioned in the May 1957 issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, page 2. 


Ltd. 


SIRS: I am enclosing a check for a sub- 
scription to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT which 
I would like to have sent to Mr. H. D. Clark, 
Vice President and General Manager of 
Moore Business Forms . . 

Also I would like to tell you that I think 
the magazine is one of the best in the Nation. 


O. L. FOWLER, Manager 
Denton Chamber of Commerce 
Denton, Texas 

& Thank You! 
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LONG BEACH, Southern California 


7,655,618 tons of 
cargo passed 
through the Port 
of Long Beach 
last year. En- 
larged facilities 
to handle this soaring business have 
brought the Harbor the title, “Amer- 
ica’s Most Modern Port.” Debt-free, 
this great municipal industry has been 
built to the specifications of area 
shippers and manufacturers. 

Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 


21-G Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 














= ts 
= [] Please send literature on 
aSS/ 2 industrial Long Beach 
YAN ./ 3 0 Send your Port magazine, 
/ Ny) / “Harbor Highlights” 
\ ~ 3 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 





LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 


Please pin coupon to your letterhead 










BUILD WITH 


*Bicasant 
Ripce 
InoustTRIAL 


Destrictr 
A Planned Industrial Subdivision 
Excers... 


105 acres 
sewage disposal . 
and restricted . 


ec" gas, water, 
Properly planne od 

’ Zoned for light in- 
dustry, warehousing . . Adjacent to 
housing, available labor . . . Engineer- 
ing, construction, financing 
services available. 








For 
Tabaclaaatelitelal 


on Pleasant Ridge 


Industrial District 


or for other sites 

in Knoxville, COMMITTEE OF 100 
KNOXVILLE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


918 Gay Street, SW Phone 3-5166 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Wonder Drug? No... 


Finding the right location for a new plant 
is not a problem of land availabilities alone. 
It is, complicated by many other factors— 
natural resources, labor, power, taxes, zoning 
laws, community facilities—a thousand and 
one details. 


he’s analyzing soil at the site of your new pliant 


That’s where we can help you. 

To secure accurate advice in these fields North 
Western taps the resources of its entire organiza- 
tion. That’s why we can supply information on 
any subject from sewer lines to school facilities 
and guarantee the accuracy of the details. 


North Western offers a complete and comprehen- 


sive Industrial Site Service. Here are some of the 
things we do (there are many more): 


e Analyze topography, soil and water 
conditions 


Report in detail on labor, power and all 
other utilities 


Investigate all tax and zoning laws 


Check proximity of raw materials required 


Report on market accessibility and 
complete marketing area 


Factual report on all community facilities 


Condition the community for industry 
acceptance 


e Furnish complete information on rail, air, 
truck and water transportation 


Call us in when plant expansion is being discussed 

in your company. No obligation for this service, 

and all inquiries are confidential. Address: 
GENE F. CERMAK 

Director of Industrial Development, C. & N. W. 

Ry., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


CHICAGO AND 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 





The strategic center of America 
for TRANSPORTATION! 





Ship by Rail-—-Waterway —Highway — Air? 
Get the whole transportation story. 


Call J. E. Johanson, Manager, Industrial Development, 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
MAin 1-3222 


"UNION ELECTRIC 
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In a vast majority of location studies, 
the central issue is metropolitan area 
versus non-metropolitan area. If this 
problem can be solved early in the 
search, much waste motion can be 
eliminated. In addition, the prospect of 
a costly false move can be eliminated 
quickly. 

Firms theoretically try to maximize 
long-run profits (i, e. maximize long 
run revenues and minimize long-run 
costs). In actual practice however, most 
firms fail to make long run cost and 
revenue projections based upon alterna- 
tive locations. This is because the effect 
of location upon revenue is still only 
slightly understood. (We know that it 
is a function of the market situation 
faced by the firm. For example, a firm 
in a monopolistic-competition market 
position might dominate an entire re- 
gion, if the location were strategically 
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determined. However, we have little 
statistical evidence on the direction and 
magnitude of the forces in operation in 
such a case. ) 

Costs are easier to project, but many 
firms fall into the trap of comparing 
only present costs in various areas with- 
out regard to the forces affecting those 
costs. It seems useful, therefore, in this 
discussion to look at the forces influenc- 
ing long-run costs in metropolitan ver- 
sus non-metropolitan areas as well as to 
list the statistical problems associated 
with their measurement. 


Long Range Influences 


Direct measurable costs influenced by 
location include labor, freight, utilities, 
occupancy and taxes. Indirect or tangi- 
ble costs are those which are not direct 
out-of-pocket expenses, but which in- 
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WHICH 


fluence profits. These are such things 
as labor productivity, freight services, 
utility reliability, community services, 
and building maintenance needs, etc. 

Wage Rates—Hourly wage rates have 
advanced more rapidly in metropolitan 
areas than in non-metropolitan areas 
and show every likelihood of continuing 
to do so. Industries are drawn to the 
big city and its environs like iron filings 
to a magnet. They require thousands of 
new workers monthly during periods of 
growth. In order to attract workers 
away from other activities and other 
areas, wage rates tend to go up. 

Since large cities are employing in- 
creasing larger amounts of skilled work- 
ers, the average and median hourly 
wage also tends to rise, even if total em- 
ployment does not rise. Smaller cities 
are not faced with this pressure since 
they tend to be in areas of farm labor 
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IS FOR YOU? 


By Ronald M. Reifler 


supply. They have not and will not, for 
the foreseeable future, experience as 
rapid a rise in wage rates as metropoli- 
tan areas have experienced. 

Labor Productivity—At the same 
time as hourly wages rise more rapidly 
in metropolitan areas, other factors 
which influence total labor costs (such 
as productivity) vary widely between 
areas. Productivity is influenced by a 
number of things. This includes the 
previous training of the worker, super- 
vision provided by the foreman, the ex- 
tent of organization of the firm as well 
as such things as incentive systems, 
work atmosphere; coffee breaks, fringe 
benefits, and the attitude of the worker 
toward his job. 

Given the proper supervision and 
work atmosphere the small town can be 
a veritable gold mine of productivity 
for the company which can justify such 
a location on other points. Workers 
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Should your firm locate in a 


metropolitan area or in a small 
community? What are the eco- 
nomic advantages of each type 
of site? Here's an authoritative 
analysis by a plant location 
consultant who utilizes statisti- 
cal techniques in studying area 


growth. 


in smaller cities identify themselves 
more closely with the firm in which they 
work. They usually know their boss rea- 
sonably well and they don’t look upon 
the work relationship as an impersonal 
transaction between themselves and the 
company. 

Many small towns have vast labor 
surpluses. A manufacturing job is usu- 
ally considered quite a prize in such 
areas. Workers don’t have the big-city 
flexibility of being able to flit from one 
job to another. Workers also tend to 
avoid an anti-company basis as may be 
the case in a larger city. 

The anti-management chorus, the im- 
personalness of a job, the formal limita- 
tion on work output, the high incidence 
or turnover and absenteeism are all 
features of metropolitan areas manufac- 
turing locations. Even within firms with 
outstanding training programs, super- 
vision methods, and organization struc- 
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tures, these forces have to be contended 
with. 

Other factors affecting productivity 
are the personal lives and habits of the 
work force. A larger percentage of small 
town workers are home owners than 
can be found in larger cities. This rep- 
resents an element of stability. Small 
town workers can live within 10 or 15 
minutes of their job, compared to 45-60 
minutes of commuting time averaged 
by the city workers. This extra hour to 
one hour and a half daily can be de- 
voted to family, gardening, home work- 
shop, church, civic affairs or just loaf- 
ing. It does provide the worker more 
leisure and away from the tensions of 
getting through traffic to and from the 
job. 

Surveys indicate that small towners 
go to sleep much earlier than city folk. 
A larger proportion of small town resi- 
dents are in bed by 10:00 o’clock than 
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“WORKERS IN. 
EFFORT — 








industrialists new to the Southland are telling us... 


THE SOUTH MAKE AN EXTRA 
AND IT’S PAYING OFF TODAY!” 























Many oF ovr industrial newcomers are 
old-timers in the manufacturing business, 
with years of production experience in 
other industrial regions. How do these 
executives and managers feel about their 
first plant in the South? Most of all, they 
are enthusiastic about the willingness to 
work so characteristic of men and women 
in industry here in the South. 





WE WANT YOUR FREIGHT IN ‘58! 


To shippers and receivers of freight, 
the railroad that “Serves the South” 
now offers the largest, most efficient, 
most modern plant and equipment in 
its 127-year history. As never before, 
we are eager to serve and geared to 
GO. Let our low-rate, all-weather vol- 
ume transportation service help you 
doa better job for your shipping dollar. 


THIS year, ship via Southern and see! 











They tell of their production goals and 
quality standards met and surpassed in 
surprisingly short time, at the same wage 
rates that they were accustomed to paying 
elsewhere. This is particularly gratifying 
at a time when lessened business activity 
everywhere calls for a closer scrutiny by 
management of all production costs. 

The record proves that dependable, 
easily trained, eager-to-work manpower 
in all classifications is one of the South’s 
great “resources” today. It makes for less 
worker turnover, absenteeism and other 
difficulties. It means better morale in the 
plant, with more efficient production and 
lower manufacturing cost per unit. Let 
our Industrial Development staff tell you 
all about all the many unique advantages 
the fast-growing Southland offers industry 
today. “Look Ahead — Look South!” 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 





All America is growing — but the fast-growing 
youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 











URBAN VS. RURAL 





city folk. Even television’s late, late 
shows are available to farm and city 
alike have failed to change this pattern. 
Assuming similar rising times, the net 
effect is provided the small town work- 
er with more rest and thus greater po- 
tentiality for his work. In addition to 
more sleep, small town workers tend to 
participate in more outdoor activities 

hunting, fishing, gardening, baseball, 
and as a result tend to be in better 
physical condition than the city worker. 

Small town workers are less exposed 
to the tensions of heavy traffic, as well 
as to the concentrated noises, pressures, 
and fumes of the large city. Insofar as 
these factors affect the worker's pro- 
ductivity, they carry the greatest impact 
in the larger cities. 

The net effect of all of these forces 
is that productivity, as influenced by 
worker attitude, the physical condition 
of the worker, and the diverting ten- 
sions of like, tends to be superior in the 
smaller city. To the degree that a given 
firm is dependent upon labor, and to 
the degree that the firm can locate in 
a smaller city, it will be able to capital- 
ize on these forces which tend to lower 
total labor costs. 

Freight Costs—Freight rates are not 
related to whether the firm is in a large 


city or a small city, but to the distance 
shipped, the form of transportation used 
(rail, truck, air, or barge) and the size 
of the shipment, and the nature of the 
commodity. As freight rates have risen, 
the economic feasibility of branch 
plants has grown. This is because local, 
regional firms can supply nearby cus- 
tomers with their products at a lower 
delivered cost than their competitors in 
other areas. Market patterns of one 
plant distributing to the entire country 
is being broken up by the higher freight 
rate pattern. Regional plants, located 
within the market area can serve the 
region at a minimum cost. 

From a market strategy standpoint, 
there are sizeable advantages in being 
close to a major portion of the market, 
i.e., in a metropolitan area. 

The metropolitan area not only offers 
a concentrated market, but offers ex- 
ceptionally low freight costs to the bulk 
of that market (within the switching 
district for rail and within the com- 
mercial district for trucks). 

The metropolitan area offers superior 
transportation services compared to the 
smaller area. The advantages include 
having a wide variety of alternative 
methods of shipments, with the oppor- 
tunity of negotiating competitive com- 
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$5 to *6 per square foot 


120° x 165’, steel and masonry; air conditioned; sprinklered. Floor plan and specifications on request. 


Industrial Building costs are lower in Georgia. It's one 
of the many reasons why more large plants have been 
built here than in any other Southern state. 

Our new building cost data book contains photo- 
graphs and specifications of many recently-constructed 
plants, together with architects’ drawings and cost in- 
formation. You'll find it highly interesting. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY = 


E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719-M « Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Depending on location 


builds this plan 
Or you In Georgie 


ia COST 
, DATA 
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modity rates with the carriers, Pick-ups 
and delivery can be made available on 
a 24-hour basis. Emergency shipments 
can always be handled. 

The metropolitan area is a superior 
source of raw materials. There are more 
suppliers, greater technical advice, and 
more ways of adjusting deliveries of 
raw materials to production require- 
ments. Warehousing and inventory 
costs can be minimized in metropolitan 
areas. 


The metropolitan area is in a signifi- 
cantly better position to provide mini- 
mum freight costs. It appears as if this 
margin of advantage will increase over 
the smaller city in the future since in- 
creasing freight rates widen the advan- 
tage of the metropolitan area to serve 
a regional market which includes the 
metropolitan area and the surrounding 
countryside. 

Utility Costs—Utility rates do not 
differ significantly from large city to 
small, but utility reliability varies sub- 
stantially. The metropolitan area pro- 
vides almost unlimited power, gas, wa- 
ter, sewage, and telephone service. This 
is in contrast to the facilities available 
in smaller areas. The large city is 
equipped for large users of these serv- 
ices and unusual demands do not dis- 
rupt them. Similarly, smaller cities are 
not always set up for unusual loads and 
breakdowns and shutdowns are a great- 
er probability. my 

While we can find exceptions to this 
(e.g. Commonwealth Edison in Chicago 
and Consolidated Edison in New York 
curtailing power during a heat wave) 
the probability of shutdown due to un- 
usual loads is still less in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Occupancy Costs—Occupancy costs 
are considerably less expensive in small- 
er cities. Land is cheaper, building costs 
are less, maintenance expenses are 
lower, and landscaping fees are less. 
While two factors: financing costs and 
insurance rates tend to be higher, a 
firm seeking to minimize occupancy 
costs at a given level of quality would 
normally select a location away from a 
metropolitan area. 

The final costs of occupancy are 
never known until a building is sold. 
Industrial buildings have greater sala- 
bility in metropolitan areas because of 
the greater number of alternative uses 
for the structure. Firms who are un- 
certain about the length of time they 
can remain in a location frequently 
consider the degree to which they can 
dispose of their property. 
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Accordingly, if a firm is forced by 
circumstances to sell its building, it 
could take a sizeable capital loss in a 
non-metropolitan area, thus raising the 
total occupancy cost beyond that which 
it would have experienced in the metro- 
politan area, 

Smaller communities are trying to 
minimize this disadvantage by offering 
some form of lease arrangements, fre- 
quently at an interest rate which is 
lower than the going rate for construc- 
tion money in the area. 

Taxes—Local taxes are significantly 
higher in metropolitan areas than in 
non-metropolitan areas. Tax costs tend 
(but not always) to be related to the 
size of the area. City services provided 
also tend to be closely correlated with 
tax load. In spite of the criticism of 
graft, corruption, waste, etc. heaped 
upon city and county metropolitan area 
governments, which raises costs, it must 
be honestly admitted that citizens in 
metropolitan areas demand more serv- 
ices. The local government provides 
them, but at a cost. 

The firm seeking tax minimization 
should first examine the kind of serv- 
ices with which it wishes to be pro- 
vided: schools, libraries, fire, police, 
paved streets, airports, municipal rec- 
reation, zoos, stadiums, swimming 
pools, ete. It should then consider those 
areas which provide the services which 
they require. 

Taxes will continue to be higher in 
metropolitan areas, but the degree to 
which the gap will be closed will be de- 
pendent upon the extent to which small 
town residents clamor for city services. 


Because these potential shifts in spend- 
ing patterns take years to occur, it is 
safe to say that sizeable tax savings will 
be made in non-metropolitan areas ver- 
sus non-metropolitan areas for some 
time to come. 


Types of Firms 


As a guide in planning, it might be 
useful to identify the characteristics of 
firms that tend to select metropolitan 
versus non-metropolitan areas. Note 
tht each characteristic is separate and 
distinct and rarely would one firm 
possess each of the characteristics dis- 
cussed here. 

Characteristics of firms which can 
best profit by a smaller area location 
tend to be those that: 

1. require fewer skills at the outset, 

2. are willing to train a larger pro- 
portion of their labor force, 

3. are more oriented to the assembly 
of purchased parts rather than to 
the fabrication of those parts, 

4. by necessity are faced with low 
profit margins in their industry 
and as a result must keep out-of- 
pocket labor costs at a minimum, 

5. use a larger proportion of cata- 
logue—ordered or standard raw 
materials, 

6. are able to keep inventories on 
hand for production runs 
rather than relying upon hand-to- 
mouth purchasing, 

. deliver to customers largely at 
either end of the one or two main 
rail, truck, water or air routes, 
served by the town, 





A frequent contributor to In- 
dustrial Development, Ronald M. 
Reifier is a plant location con- 
sultant with Fantus Factory Lo- 
cating Service in Chicago. He 
joined Fantus in 1955 and since 
that time has participated in 
over 25 plant location studies 
and community industrial 
studies. 

Before joining Fantus, Mr. 
Reifler was with Booz Allen and 
Hamilton in Chicago as a con- 
sultant and with Claremont 
Men's College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia as an instructor in Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. 

The accompanying article is 
excerpted from an address pre- 
sented before the American 
Statistical Association recently 
in Chicago. 
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8. have customers who normally do 
not visit the plant, 

9. have utility requirements which 
are not unusual in any way, 

do not find it necessary to hire 
and keep top executives (sales, 
accounting) and _ professional 
men such as engineers, physicists, 
mathematicians, attached closely 
to the manufacturing facilities, 
(major exception: a university 
town) 

11. can profitably sign up for a long- 
term lease, 

12. that prefer the benefits of hiring 
employees who live closer to their 
work and who have more free 
time than can be provided in the 
large city. 

While no firm would exactly match 
the above specifications, it gives you a 
clue to a group of extreme characteris- 
tics of firms which would do best in 
smaller cities. 

What about the other end of the 
scale? What are the characteristics of 
firms that can benefit in metropolitan 
areas location? These are firms that: 


10. 


1. employ 1,000 or more people and 
must rely upon the vast labor 
pools of the metropolitan area 
for proper staffing of the plant. 

2. require skilled workers at the 
outset. 

3. that have customers who must 
have easy access to their plant. 

}. require varied forms of shipment 
are required (particularly when 
air or barge is used). 

5. require significant numbers of 
high calibre executives and tech- 
nical people. The big city may 
not be their breeding ground, 
but at least is a point of concen- 
tration for them. 

6. require technical advice from 

suppliers. 

. must ship to a large proportion 
of customers who are within the 
switching district. 

8. use manufacturing equipment 
which requires frequent techni- 
cal service calls, 

9. rely upon inventory buying 
(some firms will locate next door 
to the wholesaler’s warehouse in 
an effort to cut inventory costs). 
uses the physical presence of the 
plant to generate sales to a large 
proportion of the population. 

11. require a short-term lease. 

12. require manufacturer to be next 
door to engineering, sales, and 
top executives, 


10. 








35 Foot Deep Water Channel and $2,000,000.00 
State Pier provide adequate facilities for Coastal 
and Ocean-Going Shipping. Fall River's Harbor 
rated finest on Atlantic Coast 


$20,000,000.00 Expansion Program at Montaup 
Electric Co. in Greater Fall River now underway 
When completed Station’s capacity will exceed 
300,000 Kilowatts, one of largest in New England 


he 


Completion of 6-Lane Super-Highway to Boston 
brings this world renowned Medical, Educational 
and Scientific Center within one-hour’s commut 
ing and shipping distance of Fall River. 


7 eee 


World's foremost Deep-Sea Fishing and Miles 
of White Sanded Beaches fronting on the Atlan 
tic Ocean make Greater Fall River ao recreational 
area of unsurpassed beauty 


This is 


FALL RIVER 


This photographic presentation is symbolic 
of the natural and man-made resources with 
which Fall River, Massachusetts, is endowed. 


It also portrays the opportunities for industrial i . ee ie 


growth in an area close to concentrated Minneapolis-Honeywell leases modern single-story plant 
built by Citizens of Greater Fall River through Million- 
Dollar Stock Subscription Fund. Another Plant now in 
Blue-Print Stage and can be adapted to meet the needs 
of any prospective tenant. 


markets with a complete network of trans- 
portation facilities to reach these markets. 


An Industrial Development Corporation, spon- 
sored and supported by an alert, civic- 
minded citizenry, is financially equipped to 
provide modern single-story manufacturing 
plants tailored to fit your needs. 


We will be happy to provide complete 

information regarding Fall River's Industrial 

Building Program together with available A 

space in existing buildings. Firestone Rubber and Latex Products Company of 
Fall River, a highly versatile rubber manufactur- 
ing plant attests to the diversification of Fall 
River's Industry. 


Fall River industrial Commission 
142 SECOND STREET °* FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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13. require scale financing (on 
amounts over $1,000,000 the big 
city is an easier place to find the 
funds at attractive interest rates) . 
wish to avoid being the biggest 
frog in the civic pond: it does 
not want to be the target for 
charity or civic improvement 
drives; or have the onus of re- 
duction of employment attached 
to it if it lays-off workers, or be 
exposed to the common charge 
that the company controls the 
town. 


Applications of Statistics 


Given this background on virtues and 
pitfalls of metropolitan versus non- 
metropolitan areas, what are the major 
applications of statistics required in de- 
ciding between alternative regions. The 
techniques are not extensive, but they 
call for great care in the selection of 
data. The following techniques are most 
critical. 

1. Methods of data gathering are im- 
portant in order to insure that the data 
gathered truly represents the costs and 
problems of operating in an area rather 
biased, or distorted sample of the cost 
structure. 

In order to gather accurate data, it 
is essential that the investigator know 
which costs will be faced by the firm 
considering the location, since too fre- 
quently, irrelevant costs are gathered. 
Inferences drawn from these costs are 
of little value. 

Labor costs should be drawn from 
firms of the same size, doing similar 
work, preferably by means of a sam- 
pling method which represents the full 
universe of wage costs to be faced by 
the company, rather than a census meth- 
od which relies upon quantity of data 
without regard to its applicability to a 
specific problem. For greater discussion 
of this topic, see last year’s proceedings 
for the text of my paper on this topic. 
(Also published as “How To Estimate 
Wage Costs,” Industrial Development, 
September, 1957.) 

Freight-in costs should reflect the 
latest rates to be paid from probable 
nearby suppliers rather than present 
and possibly more distant vendors. 

Freight-out costs should be computed 
on the basis of market potential as well 
as on the basis of present customer dis- 
tribution. By knowing both present and 
potential markets, the freight cost prob- 
lem, it will be possible to reflect im- 
mediate freight costs as well as changes 
1958 
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which will take place due to shifts in 
the center of markets. 

Utility costs and occupancy costs re- 
quire similar care in reflecting costs 
which will actually be faced by the com- 
pany. 

Taxes can only be estimated by re- 
viewing tax bills of firms of similar size 
and similar real estate and business 
personal property holdings. Discussions 
with the assessor are useful when one 
wants to know the law, but useless when 
one wants to estimate probable tax costs. 

2. Forecasting is another statistical 
consideration. Forecasting and projec- 
iions for a five to ten year period are 
essential in the location study. Care 
should be made to understand the forces 
affecting the change in cost factors. 
Straight line extrapolations are the 
most misleading. A second or third de- 
gree curve, based upon adequate as- 
sumptions can sometimes unearth the 
effect of forces which would be over- 
looked on a straight-line basis. 

Like all crystal gazing, business fore- 
casting is a difficult problem. Neverthe- 
less, increasing attention to statistical 
methods must be given to the local 
forces which are at work which will 
affect a location in the years ahead. 

3. Determination of the degree of 
error in forecasts is perhaps the only 
way to improve those forecasts. By 
checking the results of past forecasts, 
the causes for error can be unearthed. 
Future forecasts can then be made with 
perhaps more accuracy. 

In any event, the user of the forecasts 
should be aware of the size of the po- 
tential error involved. 


1. Determining if the differences in 
long-run cost comparisons between 
metropolitan areas are due to small 
chance variations which occur due to 
expected variations in the data or due 
to significant forces at work which 
would play a decisive effect upon the 
new location. 


Technique Is Significant 


This probability statement is essen- 
tial for it will tell the investigator 
whether or not the metropolitan versus 
non-metropolitan differential is mean- 
ingful for his firm. If it is important or 
significant enough, he can then direct 
his search to those areas where present 
and potential costs can be minimized. 

This technique alone should reduce 
much of the indecision, inexactitude, 
and just plain costly errors which are 
associated with so many plant location 
moves. 
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FRANKNESS PAYS 


We believe that industrial site 
teams will appreciate our frank- 
ness when we say that Anniston 
does not have EVERYTHING 
that ALL industry wants. 


However, we have certain natural 
advantages that have attracted 
some of the leaders . . . General 
Electric, National Gypsum and 
Monsanto to name a few. 


Maybe we have what you’re look- 
ing for. Let us give you the facts. 
You be the judge. 


Write for your 
Free Copy 
of 
SPOTLIGHTING 
ANNISTON 
No Obligation 


I ANNISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| RADIO BUILDIN 
| ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
O.K.—send us ‘‘Spotlighting 


Anniston’? by Return Mail. 


Name 








GREATER 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


~ PLANNED } INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 


. and buildings constructed to your 
specifications. The first industrial park 
is now leased to IBM. Others have 
sites available. Complete financing of 
buildings to meet your requirements 
can be arranged. Write for complete 
details of these and other advantages! 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


191 College St. Burlington, Vt. 
Tel. UNiversity 2-5726 
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CHICAGO. The prospective plant 
builder frequently finds that in con- 
sidering the many factors involved in 
site selection he is faced with deciding 
whether he wants to go into a planned 
industrial district or acquire a site and 
develop it himself. 

A strong influence on his decision to 
go or not to go into a planned district 
would be the cost. Thus: How does the 
cost of a site in the planned area com- 
pare with moving in and developing a 
plant complex from raw land? 

While it obviously is not simple to 
arrive at a concise answer to that ques- 
tion, some comments that were made 
at a recent seminar in Chicago, con- 
ducted by the Urban Land Institute, 
shed a bit of light on the subject. Al- 
though the discussions at the seminar 
about industrial districts were con- 
cerned solely with development of such 
districts, rather than of individual sites, 
the cost factors cited could be helpful 
in making a comparison. 

Making the most comprehensive 
statement on this subject was George 
W. Cox of Chicago, assistant to the 
president of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway. 
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GEORGE W. COX 


DOUGLAS P. WELLS 


GEORGE C. SMITH 


ROBERT E. BOLEY 


How does the cost of a site in a planned indus- 
trial district compare with that of raw land? How 


much do improvements add to the cost? Some 


interesting answers to these queries were given 


by three experts at a recent seminar conducted 


by the Urban Land Institute. 
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Pointing to a recent experience his 
railroad had, which he described as 
“not uncommon,” Cox said the com- 
pany purchased 80 acres of land at $2,- 
000 an acre, or a total of $160,000. 

Bringing a sanitary sewer to the dis- 
trict cost $37,000, while the cost of the 
sewer within the district was $40,600. 
Further, installation of a storm sewer 
in the district totaled $55,800, while 
the cost of water lines in the area came 
to $23,300. 

In this particular case a city water 
main from the treatment plant hap- 
pened to pass right by the property, so 
it was not necessary to pay for piping 
water up to the district. 

The cost of paving streets within the 
district totaled $120,600, or almost as 
much as the cost of the land. Miscel- 
laneous costs, Cox continued, including 
engineering, insurance, inspection and 
license fees, came to $35,500, bringing 
the grand total to $473,600. 

“Fifteen acres, or about 19 per cent 
of the area,” he said, “were lost to 
rights-of-way for tracks and streets. 
This leaves 65 acres of salable prop- 
erty, costing around $7,282 an acre. 

“You can readily see,” Cox told the 
group further, “that we have invested 
in an industrial development on prop- 
erty that cost $2,000 an acre, a total of 
$7,282 an acre, and I have not men- 
tioned the costs of the lead tracks, and 
| won’t mention those because those are 
not charges against the property. 

“Bear in mind, the above is the tai- 
lored cost. To this must be added sales 
promotion costs, commissions, taxes and 
interest . . .” 


Cox said that in another and more 
recent case, development costs are run- 
ning $5,100 and $6,200 an acre. The 
difference in the two prices is brought 
about by the varying depths of the 
property. 

Other comment on costs came during 
the session from Douglas P. Wells of 
Chicago, vice president of the Clearing 
Industrial District, Inc. 

Observing that, “You spend what you 
have to spend,” Wells cited an instance 
of a district which had railroad service 
“right next door,” and sanitary sewers 
and waters right in front of it. 

“Our actual development costs ran 
only about $2,600 an acre. We usually 
figure around $4,000 an acre, but we 
have had them run as high as $8,000,” 
Wells added. 

He explained that this is one reason 
his organization has set a minimum of 
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and now they’re planting roses 


WILD ROSE 
WISCONSIN 





Wisconsin communities want industry. And they’re doing some- 
thing about it — with action, not words! Take Wild Rose. 
Population 582. Kieckhefer Box and Lumber Company was inter- 
ested in building here if they could get local support. 


In less than a week this small community had raised $125,000 
to help finance a new plant. Within 10 months Kieckhefer was 
in production in their new factory. 


This bustling town then launched a civic improvement program 
that has earned them national recognition. They are one of eight 
towns still in contention for the top award in the Sears- Roebuck 
Foundation’s National Community Achievement Contest. 


Civic improvements include a new library, village park with 
well-stocked trout stream, social center, playgrounds... and an 
ambitious plan to make Wild Rose the “Rose Capital” of the 
nation. Everybody in town is planting roses. Over 1500 rose- 
bushes already growing — along every street and roadway, in 
tribute to the town’s name. 


What has happened to Kieckhefer in Wild Rose can happen to 
you — in Wisconsin. Because scores of communities are ready, 
willing and able to help industry build and grow. 


s Want to know more about the do-it-ourselves 
Bes spirit we’re famous for and the advantages 

*:. Wisconsin offers industry. Write Robert 
::- Koob in the Governor’s office. Ask for the 
Wisconsin Industrial Fact Book. 









Division of Industrial Development 
Governor's Office, Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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LOOKING FOR A 
HONEY 


OF A PLANT SITE? 


. .. the sure way is to make a beeline to a hive of consumer 

activity. And that describes Reading territory to a tee! 

Here, in the famous tri-state area of Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Delaware, is truly an industrial bonanza 

with land aplenty ready for immediate development! 
Besides busy markets, you are offered every 

prerequisite for future success—utilities, industrial planning 

and favorable taxes. And choice of sites is excellent, 

with 900 acres situated in six key industrial districts. 


Write us for a personal investigation of plant locations. 


Free copies of the Reading's booklet, 
“Six Key Industrial Districts," may be ob- 
tained by writing Francis X. McBrearty, 
Manager, Industrial Development Dept., 
619 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


READING RAILROAD 
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around 125 acres for a district it will 
buy, “because you have to have enough 
acres to spread the cost over to keep 
your cost per acre down.” 

Wells added: “Your initial study of 
the whole piece of property before you 
go into it at all has to show what the 
total cost is going to be when you are 
through, based on a plan. 

“You may change the plan later on, 
but you have to have a plan that you 
can work with and know what it is go- 
ing to cost you to put everything in. 
Then we divide it up into steps, but the 
steps are determined by what you have 
to do and not by any rule.” 

Another very important aspect of the 
planned industrial district is the rise in 
costs to the site buyer, which occurs as 
a corollary to how close the district is 
to having been filled up. 

This was brought out in comments 
made by George C. Smith, of Valley 
Lee, Maryland, industrial land econ- 
omist and community developer, who 
also is a member of the 25-man Indus- 
trial Council of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute. 

Using an historical example, Smith 
noted that in a district started at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, in 1820, the first 
property was sold to a plant builder for 
$4,000 an acre. But, within a few years 
the property was closed out at $40,000 
an acre. 

Moving up to a recent incident. 
Smith said: “Air Lawn in Dallas had 
its first sale at $4,000. Five years later 
the district was closed out—the last sale 
at more than $40,000 an acre.” Thus a 
hundred years later the Dallas situation 
paralleled the expense at Lawrence. 

In answer to a question whether a 
site buyer could pay $1 a square foot 
for land in a planned district and come 
out on it, Smith cited this instance: 
“I have heard the real estate officer of 
one of America’s largest industries, op- 
erating on a branch plant basis, say that 
he would not pay more than $2,000 an 
acre for property. I have more recently 
heard that same man say that his com- 
pany would not locate a plant without 
going into an organized industrial dis- 
trict. Now, there is a change of concept 
of one man in one industry from $2,000 
an acre up to a dollar a foot.” 

Thus it may be in specific instances 
the site buyer may find that land pur- 
chased in a planned industrial district 
offers more advantages—even at the 
highest cost level—than a tract of raw 
land which he will have to develop for 


himself. 
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Located a few miles from the geographic center of the 
nation's population, this aggressive lilinois community de- 
serves careful consideration in your expansion planning. , 

It is a location which offers excellent accessibility to Mid- [7 x : 

western and national markets although well removed from ee : 
congestion and possible target areas. Rail transportation TENNESSEE Fg 
is outstanding. . bie 
Moreover, the leaders of Mattoon have developed a com- 


munity atmosphere and a spirit of enterprise which are | =). sy sleent _ act We bg ate: 3 
impressive to the visitor. This is a small, typically-Amer- ree te ic te eae gal 
ican city which obviously is determined to go places. \ 

















Those arriving in Mattoon by plane will be impressed by the neat, trim appearance of the city's airport. 


MEET MATTOON: A MIDWEST CITY 


MATTOON, ILL. You can fly into 
this central Illinois city on Ozark Air- 
lines with connections with major lines 
in Chicago or St. Louis. Or, you can 
get a fast train on the New York Central 
or Illinois Central main lines. 

If you happen to come in by private 
plane, as did your reporter, you enjoy 
an excellent opportunity to get the 
“feel” of the area long before you lower 
the flaps. 

From the South, you fly across the 
Ohio just West of Evansville, cross the 
CAA range station, and take a course 
of 342 degrees to the North-Northwest. 
You note that this entire region has the 
benefit of barge service on the inland 
waterway system. 

After slicing across the toe of In- 


diana, you cross the Wabash and on 
all sides there’s rich farmland. Flying 
at 6500 feet you can see the cities along 
the river, now far off to the East. In 


ID AREA SERIES 


The accompanying editorial sur- 
vey of plant location factors for 
Mattoon, Illinois was conducted by 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT under 
the auspices of the Mattoon Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Reprints are 
available from the Association at 
P. O. Box 502, Mattoon. 
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a few minutes you close your flight plan 
with the CAA radio in Terre Haute and 
make your approach. 

Mattoon is served by the Coles Coun- 
ty Airport, five miles East. On your 
chart this shows as a public facility, 
720 feet above sea level, with lighted 
runways, hard-surface, maximum length 
3700 feet. There’s a rotating beacon for 
night approaches. 

The airport is easy to find—a promi- 
nent landmark set in terrain as flat as 
a billiard table. As you square-up with 
the runway you make a mental note 
that any industrial site in Mattoon 
would be flat—no expensive grading. 

Landing, you find another paved run- 
way has been added since CAA issued 


your chart. You roll to the ramp on a 
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Advantage in Accessibility 


Accessibility—the combination of lo- 
cation and transportation—is a key fac- 
tor in the selection of a site for any 
market-oriented facility. It is in this 
sphere that Mattoon assumes unusual 
attractiveness. 


A glance at the map shows Mattoon 
to be in the heart of the nation and 






































the thriving midwest. It actually is just 
60 miles northwest of the nation’s geo- 
graphical center of population and is in 
the middle of the second richest market 
area in the United States, the market 
being exceeded only by that between 
Baltimore and Boston. 
























































In a radius of 500 miles of Mattoon 
there are more than 65 million persons, 
based upon the 1950 census, or about a 
third of the nation’s population. The 
city is 175 air miles from Chicago, 125 
from St. Louis, 110 from Indianapolis, 
170 from Louisville and 80 from 
Springfield. Five major markets are less 
than an hour away by slow plane. 
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By rail, it is easily possible to catch 
an early morning train, spend the day 
in Chicago, and return by early eve- 
ning. Similar commuter service is avail- 
able to St. Louis. 

The strategic location of Mattoon has 
long been recognized by rail shippers. 
Two roundhouses attest the early im- 
portance of the city. While no longer 




























TO WATCH 





spanking-new taxiway and an attendant 
waves you to a parking spot in front 
of the airport office. 

Your first impression of Mattoon is 
excellent. The airport is clean and well- 
kept. Service is good—it takes less than 
five minutes to unload your baggage 
and climb into a cab. In another five 
minutes, you're in town. At the busiest 
time of day it shouldn’t take more than 
10 minutes from airport to downtown. 

You’ re here to investigate Mattoon as 
a possible location for your new plant. 
What do you find? No doubt you'll 
want to answer that question for your- 
self. Meanwhile, for your preliminary 
survey, here are the notes your reporter 
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used by diesel equipment, these facili- 
ties are proof that the railroads them- 
selves recognized Mattoon as a natural 
crossroads and stopover. 


Crossroads of two of the country’s 
leading railroads, served by three major 
highways, eleven trucking lines, and the 
fully-equipped and forward-looking air- 
port, Mattoon is strategically located in 
this second richest consumer market 
area of the nation. 


New York Central’s twelve scheduled 
fast freight trains speed merchandise in 
and out of Mattoon daily, in a service 
area embracing Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts 
and portions of Canada. The Illinois 
Central Railroad operates merchandise 
cars daily between Mattoon, Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Indianapolis and De- 
catur. The Illinois Central’s team tracks 
can accommodate 20 to 25 cars at one 
time. 

Headquartered at Mattoon, the New 
York Central’s Illinois Division also 
provides ample freight depots and pas- 
senger stations, as well as team, truck 
and yard facilities, two direct inter- 
change track connections with the Illi- 
nois Central, a 24-hour yard switch 
engine service, and a yard equipped 
with railroad track scales. Along with 
ice plant facilities for icing of perishable 
carload shipments, the company, in ad- 
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made on important factors in the area. A familiar scene to visitors in Mattoon is the U. S. Grant Hotel which is noted for its fine food. 
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dition, operates terminal shops in Mat- 
toon. 

Over 10,000 cars of less-than-carload 
merchandise are handled through the 
Illinois Central’s freight house during 
the year. This does not include the 
thousands of carloads handled on the 
city’s many industrial and team tracks. 

Overnight shipping range of 180 
miles includes Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Peoria, and Chicago. Because of the 
large terminal train yards, switching 
engines are operated on a 24-hour basis. 

A dozen scheduled passenger trains, 
powered by Diesel electric engines, offer 
daily service to such points as St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Albany, and Boston, on the New 
York Central. 

Favorable freight and passenger rates 
are insured by Mattoon’s ideal rail 
situation. 

Daily commuter service to Chicago 
on the Illinois Central places Mattoon 
within two and one half hours of Chi- 
cago by rail. Leaving Mattoon at 
6:30 a.m., the passenger arrives in 
Chicago at 9:00, departs Chicago at 
5:00, and arrives back in Mattoon at 
7:30 p.m. Excellent passenger service 
is also available between Chicago and 
New Orleans, and Mattoon and Miami, 
Florida, on the Illinois Central. 


Equally important in the local freight 
transportation picture are the trucking 
companies of the community, which in- 
clude A. & B. Transfer, Inc., Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, McBride’s Ex- 
press, Inc., and Lovelace Truck Lines. 

A & B Transfer, Inc., starting “from 
scratch” in 1946 and now pulling $2 
million per year, is a motor freight 
common carrier, operating approxi- 
mately 100 complete units of tractors 
and trailers in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce. Thirty daily runs are 
scheduled from Mattoon to the more 
than 200 points served by the company, 
reaching key cities in Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Indiana, through con- 
necting line and trailer interchange in 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, and 
Danville. Such cities as Chicago, Kan- 
kakee, Peoria, Decatur, Champaign- 
Urbana, Danville, Springfield, and 
Bloomington are served each day. 
Closed vans, open top trailers, and flat 
trailers are available to suit the indi- 
vidual needs of the shippers. 

The newly-equipped facilities of the 
Yellow Transit Freight Lines, a com- 
mon carrier operating in Illinois, In- 


diana, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, 


Oklahoma, Texas and Michigan daily, 
also maintains its office headquarters 
and terminal in Mattoon. Utilizing over 
457 high cube trailers and diesels, they 
too provide a service which includes in- 
tercom connection with trailers. 

Also operating terminal facilities in 
Mattoon is McBride’s Express, Inc., a 
common carrier serving points on and 
south of Route 36 in Illinois and St. 
Louis, Missouri. Excellent in-bound and 
out-bound service is provided through 
the major runs of Lovelace Truck Lines 
between Mattoon, Danville, Terre Haute 
and St. Louis. 

Ozark Air Lines recently added 21- 
passenger, DC-3 commuter service be- 
tween Chicago and Mattoon, giving the 
latter connections with airlines going 
all over the world. 

Ozark’s Flight 30, daily except Satur- 
day and Sunday leaves St. Louis at 
6:45 a.m., arriving at Mattoon at 
7:35 a.m. It leaves Mattoon at 7:38 a.m. 
and reaches Chicago at 9:20 a.m. 

Flight 7-30, operating only on Satur- 
days, leaves St. Louis at 10 a.m., ar- 
rives at Mattoon at 10:50 a.m., leaves 
at 10:53 a.m., and reaches Chicago at 
12:32 p.m. 

Flight 33, operating except Satur- 
days and Sundays, leaves Chicago at 
12:45 p.m. and arrives at Mattoon at 
2:35 p.m. 

Operating every day is flight 35. It 
leaves Chicago at 6 p.m., arrives at 
Mattoon at 7:54 p.m., leaves at 7:57 
p.m. and arrives in St. Louis at 8:25 
».m. 

Scheduled for 1959, the new Federal 
highway from Chicago to New Orleans 
will serve as an additional truck outlet 
for Mattoon products and incoming 
material. Presently being utilized by 
local plants and shippers are U. S. 
Route 45 (Chicago— Mobile, Ala- 
bama), which connects 28 miles south 
of the city with U.S. Route 40, a coast- 
to-coast route; Illinois State Route 16 


(Paris, Ill—Litchefield, Ill.), which 
leads by connecting routes west to St. 
Louis, Mo., and east to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Illinois State Route 121, run- 
ning from U. S. Route 40 at Greenup, 
Ill. to Decatur and Peoria, Ill. 

Railway Express furnishes pick-up 
service in Mattoon and fringe area. In 
addition, there are several distributing 
facilities in towns for parcels and such. 


Labor Availability and Rates 


The Mattoon area is classed by the 
U. S. Department of Labor as a region 
of slight labor surplus. It should be an 
excellent place in which to recruit a 
relatively large working force. 

The experience of Blaw Knox is of 
interest in this connection. About three 
years ago the Association of Commerce 
advertised the need for 300 employees 
for the new plant. A total of 1,500 ap- 
plications were received. 


The Mattoon employment office cur- 
rently has on file approximately 3,000 
job applications from workers living in 
a 30 mile radius, The Association of 
Commerce is happy to conduct surveys 
for you in cooperation with the local 
office of the State Employment Service. 

There is not a published wage scale 
for the area. However, the pattern is 
readily obtainable from the key em- 
ployers in Mattoon. The recommended 
procedure for checking the scale in re- 
lation to your own operation is to con- 
tact the Association of Commerce which 
in turn will make inquiries through the 
Employers Council. If you wish, you 
may keep your identity secret. 

The union organization picture in 
Mattoon is spotty. The G. E. plant—one 
of the biggest—is not organized. Nei- 
ther is American Brass. On the other 
hand, the Kuehne Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant was organized a couple of 
years ago by a margin of one vote. 

Local business leaders privately and 
as a group say that labor relations in 





Mattoon Labor Survey Reveals Availability 


\Professional and Manageria> 
i\Clerical and Sales 

Service Occupations 
‘Agricultural 

Skilled 

‘Semi-skilled 

‘Unskilled 


Total 


Total 


Male Female 
43 | 


37 6 
221 78 143 
149 49 100 

50 0 
418 4 
973 126 
346 68 


447 
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This aerial view shows the major rail lines crisscrossing the center of the city, illustrating its key location and 
transportation. 


the area are good. “Our successful op- 
erations speak for themselves,” they 
assert. 


The composition of the work force 
also seems to be good, and there are 
no large institutions such as military 
bases or government facilities which 
might confuse the picture. 

Current employment in Mattoon is 
predominately male. There is no great 
seasonal fluctuation. No one industry 
sets the pattern. One plant manager in- 
terviewed by your ID reporter said that 
absenteeism in recent months was “sub- 
stantially below normal.” 

A detailed picture of available work- 
ers may be found in a spring survey 
compiled by Ralph H. Hill, manager of 
the State Employment Service office 
here. He identified 1,800 job applicants 
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in Mattoon. Of these, 447 were female. 

Now, with school out, some 450 high 
school seniors were added to the labor 
reservoir. An analysis by ocupational 
skills and sex is given in the accom- 
panying table for the 1,800 registered 
workers. 

The recent high school graduates are 
not included in this count. 

Included in the number of skilled 
workers are the various craftsmen, car- 
penters, electricians, etc. who were ex- 
periencing the normal seasonal lull, 
thus presenting a higher number in this 
classification than normally exists. 

A count of specific skills currently 
of most interest to employers is given 
below: 

Clerical Workers: 
Secretaries and Stenographers ....... 5 
Clerk-Typists 
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the availability of good 

PN cancun b bance vinsuas 22 
General Office Clerks ............0.: 21 
RO RPNONONS Gacy vccbed easdees ] 
SOMME cc pcitav eecueieeatsauavisen 59 

Skilled Machine Operators: 

Too] and Die Makers .............++ 2 
PRONE, icc encecie< chdueneeeeeD 5 
Drill Press Operators ............+-. 3 
EMME SPROOUROED . 65 5c occu ctéasenns 3 
RFC Pere TTT ee ] 
WO las ce ts cemictasdRacsekined 14 


Other General Factory Production Workers: 
Assemblers—Floor and Bench ....... 22 
Welders—Various Types 
Machine Operators—General ....... 10 

Total 


Non-Production Factory Workers: 


Shipping Clerks ...........- 6 
Sener CES 5 oo eee ) 
lotal rive 15 
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How Would You Like These For Neighbors? 


Spread generously over large, level sites east of Mattoon are handsome new units of 
American Brass Company (above) and Blaw-Knox Company (below). Industrial tracts, 
with water and other services, are available adjacent to these plants. 
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The analysis of skills made in this 
survey was based upon the occupation 
for which each worker is best qualified. 
However, many workers possess experi- 
ence which would qualify them for 
more than one occupation. The diversi- 
fication of industry in the area served 
by the local Illinois State Employment 
Service office has provided a working 
force of considerable flexibility with 
work experience gained in various types 
of occupations. 


Existing Mattoon Industry 


Mattoon can boast of having a strong 
existing business and industrial com- 
munity. Many of these are relatively 
small, but there is a great deal of 
diversity. It is noteworthy that several 
branch plants of national firms have 
been established here. 

A typical “home-grown” firm here is 
the Crawford Shoe Company which 
currently employs approximately 75 
persons. The concern was started as a 
small home industry in 1940 with only 
three people. In 1942 Crawford moved 
to Mattoon, and growth has been steady 
since that time. 

The company, headed by W. A. 
Crawford, manufactures baby shoes. 
The organization’s personnel as well as 
Mattoon citizens are proud of the fact 
that a pair of Crawford shoes were pic- 
tured recently on the cover of Life 
magazine. The picture showed Desi 
Arnaz and Lucille Ball, of movie and 
television fame, with their small son, 
Ricky. The latter was wearing Crawford 
shoes. 

Another “native” industry here is 
Kuehne Manufacturing Company which 
produces dinette sets and has more than 
500 employees. The plant has 250,000 
square feet of space and covers 27 acres. 

Also producing baby shoes is Scotts 
Baby Shoes, with more than 50 em- 
ployees. 

The following examples of other in- 
dustries gives an indication of the 
diversity of Mattoon’s industrial scene. 

American Metal Hose Division, 
American Brass Company, metal hose 
and flexible couplings, 50 employees. 

Blaw-Knox Company, road paving 
machinery, close to 500 employees. 

Brown Shoe Company, Women’s 
shoes, more than 500. 

Century Broom Company, brooms. 
60. 

H. W. Clark Company, grey iron 
foundry, more than 50. 

Columbia Machine Company, con- 
crete block machinery, 50 employees. 
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This “Good Neighbor Shopping Center" 
entrance, the center offers ample parking. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., heavy 
road machinery, more than 300. 

General Electric Company, fluores- 
cent lamps, more than 500. 

Young Radiator Company, 
transfer products, 200 workers. 

At least one new employer is re- 
ported to be looking for a possible site 
in Mattoon at the present time. 

There are many other industries and 
service businesses, with 25 or less em- 
ployees, adding stability to the local 
scene. 


heat 


Community Characteristics 


Mattoon has excellent community 
services, making for an orderly city 
and a community of pleasant living. 

Fire protection is provided by two 
modern, well-equipped fire stations. 
Personnel consists of the chief and 19 
full-time men. Eight men are on duty 
at all times, four at each station. 


A new tower is located on the 
grounds near the City Building for the 
special training of the Mattoon force 
and the firemen of nearby towns. 

The police department has a chief 
and 21 full-time men. There are three 
shifts of seven men each. These shifts 
overlap, however, putting an average of 
nine men on duty at crucial hours. 

The department has three police cars 
equipped with three-way radios, There 
also are two radio receivers linking 
Mattoon with surrounding cities, coun- 
ties and the State Police Department. 
The local department also has its own 
photography, drunkometer and finger- 
printing equipment. 

Most of Mattoon’s 75 miles of city 
streets are paved. The main streets are 
unusually wide, providing adequate 
parking space. In the residential dis- 
tricts the streets are shaded by elm and 
maple trees. 


Business Index Shows Mattoon Progress 
Yearly Average 


1951 

BANK DEBITS 
POSTAL RECEIPTS .. 
ELECTRIC USERS .... 
GAS USERS 
TELEPHONES IN USE. 
INDUSTRIAL EM- 

PLOYEES ... 
PAYROLLS IN 

INDUSTRY 
RETAIL SALES PER 

MONTH 


$18,212.00 
4458 

8,205 

3,299 
$580,454.00 
$2,281,513.00 
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$12,584,091.00 $16,090,323.00 $19,664,773.00 
$ 


1953 1956 1957 
$19,453,164.41 
$23,038.03 
7,652 
5,830 


10,227 
4,460 
$370,009.62 $1,093,043.81 $1,110,060.40 
$2,517,283.50 $2,915,877.00 $3,103,625.60 


19,546.00 
6,903 
4,660 
8,382 


$22,065.15 
7,461 
5,380 
9518 


3,131 4,342 
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illustrates the growth of retail and commercial areas of Mattoon. In addition to having a wide, well-designed 


Housed in the Mattoon City Building 
are one unit of the Fire Department. 
the mayor, city clerk, city court clerk 
and offices for police. An auditorium, 
with a seating capacity of 600, is avail- 
able for public meetings and theatricals. 

There is also the Burgess-Osborne 
Memorial Building which is a new com- 
munity center for meetings, conventions 
and theatricals. It is located one block 
from the business section. 


Adding to the cultural background 
of Mattoon is the city’s Carnegie Li- 
brary. It offers 21,000 volumes, plus 75 
current magazines and ten daily news- 
papers. A large auditorium on the sec- 
ond floor is available for educational 
and cultural meetings. 

The Memorial District Hospital, ac- 
credited by the joint commission on 
accreditation of hospitals, serves the 
community's medical needs. Plans are 
now being completed to expand the 
present 103 bed facility to 147. 

The most frequent stop for visitors 
in Mattoon is the U. S. Grant Hotel. 
This six-story structure provides good 
service and food that is outstanding. In 
addition, there is a new motel operated 
by the Grant Hotel firm, along with 
several other hotels and motels. 

An illustration of how well the peo- 
ple of Mattoon stand behind their com- 
munity is the cooperation they exhibited 
in 1957 when the Community Chest was 
replaced by the United Fund Drive. A 
100 per cent successful campaign was 
conducted in January of that year, and 
in October another campaign resulted 
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This aerial view shows the carefully laid out Green Meadows Subdivision which has added a 


number of comfortable homes in Mattoon. 


in the second over-the-top campaign for 
the year! 

Mayor of this vigorous town is Mor- 
gan Phipps, a former U.S. Army Colo- 
nel and a current employee of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Counted 
among the four city commissioners are 
a retired banker, a wholesale business- 
man, a veterinarian, and an operator of 
1 business college. About 200 people 


staff the municipal government system. 

In 1949 Mattoon adopted a profes- 
sionally-drawn planning ordinance and 
is presently seeking to extend this plan 
to cover all of Coles County. No recent 
controversies over industrial zoning 
have been noted. Hence, it is evident 
that the plan is well accepted by the 
community. 


Statistics reveal that from 1954 to 


The Notional Guard Armory at Mattoon is an outstanding example of the attractive buildings 


which add beauty to the city 
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1956, close to 1,000 building permits 
were issued in Mattoon, at a value of 
over $3.5 million. The assessed valua- 
tion of the city in 1956 figured at over 
$44 million. 

Since the close of the war, nearly 20 
new sub-divisions have been established, 
providing ample building 1 . for addi- 
tional homes, which makes Mattoon one 
of the outstanding cities in the area for 
new housing developments. 


Ncemally, the city has few vacant 
buildings, and vacated space is reported 
to be rapidly reoccupied. There is a 
normal percentage of rental units, but, 
because of its size, there are no large 
multiple rental units that are found in 
large cities. 

Enjoying a mean temperature of 
53.30 degrees, with an average first and 
last frost of October 16 and April 26, 
Mattoon stands 726 feet above sea level 
with sufficient fall to provide natural 
drainage. Since there are no major 
streams close to the city, it is not sub- 
ject to floods. 


Legislative Factors 


Special taxes which are levied in Illi- 
nois include franchise, bank share, capi- 
tal stock, tobacco, luxury and sales, 
along with those common to all states 
which are alcoholic beverage, gasoline, 
license, motor vehicle, property, utility 
and insurance company taxes, as well 
as incorporation and qualification fces 
for corporations. 


Special taxes levies by many states 
but not levied in Illinois include cor- 
porate income, franchise on income. 
personal income, special intangible. 


severance, chain store, 
stock and use taxes. 

Mattoon business leaders heartily en- 
dorse the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce which has a continuous and 
aggressive program for promoting ac- 
tions helpful to the business and indus- 
trial community of Illinois. 

For example, federal legislation to 
ban “racket picketing,” to outlaw sec- 
ondary boycotts, and to eliminate the 
“no man’s land” in labor disputes are 
primary targets of the State Chamber's 
current campaign on the labor legisla- 
tive front. 

The Chamber also is fighting the 
Federal bid to extend jobless benefits. 
The organization is taking the position 
that the situation in Illinois does not 
warrant the creation of a federal pro- 
gram for providing unemployment 
benefits for the individuals affected. 

Other major issues the Chamber is 


admissions, 
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working on include reduction of fed- 
eral spending, tax reduction and revi- 
sion, government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, federal interference 
with free-market agriculture, federal in- 
tervention in state and local affairs, so- 
cial security expansion and socialized 
medicine which the Chamber is against. 


The organization also takes the posi- 
tion that if the nation’s agriculture is to 
get back on its feet, “it is imperative 
that the Federal Government retreat 
from its current price support and pro- 
duction controls program.” 

William L. Springer, Republican, 
serving his third term, represents the 
eight-county, 22nd Congressional dis- 
trict—where Mattoon is located—in the 
United States Congress. In favor of tak- 
ing off the transportation tax and stand- 
ing behind the Taft-Hartley Act, he is 
considered to be friend of the business- 
men. This is important to the citizens 
of Mattoon, as they are firm advocates 
of the free enterprise system. 


Utility Services 


Adequate power for any industry 
coming into Mattoon is assured by the 
Centra Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany. Headquartered at Springfield and 
operating over approximately 40 per 
cent of the state, the Company serves 
more than 510 cities and towns across 
Illinois. 

Sixty cycle alternating current for 
industrial, commercial and residential 
use is supplied by the Company’s divi- 
sion headquarters in Mattoon, which 
serves 215 towns, encompassing an area 
of 61 counties. High voltage transmis- 
sion lines enter the city from four di- 
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Shown here is part of a new street in Mattoon’s residential section which features beautifully 


landscaped, attractive homes. 


rections, three of which can be used to 
supply the power required by the city. 
Approximately 18,000 kilowatts of en- 
ergy are distributed to the surrounding 
territory by the Company’s facilities in 
Mattoon. 

The system’s capacity was recently 
expanded when a 100,000 kilowatt unit 
was installed in one of its plants and 
went into operation March 1. Already 
under contract for a slated operation 
date of 1960 is a 200,000 kilowatt unit 
in another plant. 

A fuel adjustment provision is in- 
cluded in the contract signed by the in- 
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dustrial user, which means simply that 
rate adjustments are made, if the fuel 
substitute cost is higher or lower than 
the cost of the fuel normally used. 

Throughout the surrounding rural 
area, the Coles-Moultrie Electric Coop- 
erative operates 1,212 miles of line. 
Over 4,000 consumers, including farms, 
villages, schools and churches, obtain 
electric light and power service from 
these lines. 

Mattoon’s supply of natural gas was 
substantially increased when a new 24- 
inch transmission main was constructed 
from Louisiana to nearby Tuscola. Like 
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The Memorial District Hospital at Mattoon has a capacity of 103 beds and is well-equipped for handling surgical and medical cases. 
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electricity, it too is distributed by the 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany. 

Mattoon gas has a heat content of 
1,00 BTU per cubic foot and is suitable 
for all industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential heating applications and proc- 
esses. CIPS receives the gas from the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany’s large gas transmission mains 
near Tuscola, through a six-inch main 
to the Company’s Mattoon distribution 
system. 

Although most of the gas needs are 
being supplied by the company, no firm 
gas is available for industrial customers 
in this area. Plants using the system’s 
gas find it practical to keep a standby 
supply of liquid petroleum gas. In prac- 
tice, local industries used CIPS gas 
throughout most of last winter. 


Education Facilities 


Mattoon High School, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $1.5 million, is one 
of the finest and most fully equipped 
schools in the country. Along with the 
general secondary school curriculum, 
Mattoon’s senior high offers young 
citizens a complete general metal course 
and a vocational machine shop. 

The purpose of the general metal 
course is to give students a variety of 
experiences in metal work; stress is 
placed upon materials and acquainting 
the students with elementary metal 
work. Although emphasis is not on 
skill, skill is acquired, and experience 
is gained in the following fields: sheet 
metal winding, foundry, bench metal 
and elementary machine work, The 
students’ complete machine shop in- 
cludes the latest in equipment. 

Mattoon High School’s vocational 
machine shop gives Juniors and Sen- 
iors the elementary skill which will en- 
able them to enter the machinist trade. 
The length of this course is two years, 
and again the students are afforded a 
shop with complete equipment. 

Mattoon’s senior high offers adults 
continuing education courses. The 
school has evening, part time and re- 
lated classes for apprentices and adults. 
These classes cover blue print reading, 
precision instrument work, related 
work for apprentices, and work given 
in the machinist handbook. The school 
also gives training in the following 
fields: cabinet making, building trades, 
electricity, radio work and drawing. 

Mattoon’s high school offers stu- 
dents an especially good business edu- 
cation course. In the Freshman year, 
one business course is taken. As a 
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In the foreground of this aerial view is the handsome new Mattoon Senior High School which 
is an outstanding part of the city’s strong educational and cultural scene. 


Sophomore, the student takes typing 
and record keeping. In the Junior and 
Senior years, the student specialize, 
taking more typing courses, shorthand, 


bookkeeping, stenography and _ ad- 
vanced business training. The student 
is provided practical experience by 
working in an office three hours a day. 

The business education staff consists 
of six highly trained and experienced 
teachers. A complete business machines 
room offers students access to such 
equipment as electric and standard 
typewriters, adding machines, tran- 
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scribers, mimeographs, addressing ma- 
chine, filing sets, a calculator, duplica- 
tor, bookkeeping machine. 

Mattoon has seven _ elementary 
schools, two junior high schools, a 
Parochial school and  Utterback’s 
Business College. An educational insti- 
tute of the highest standing, Utterback’s 
is completely equipped with new and 
modern equipment. The school affords 
opportunity for courses in stenography, 
typing, accounting and related subjects. 

The University of Illinois is located 
at Champaign-Urbana, 46 miles north 
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of Mattoon. Included in its curriculum 
are courses in engineering, science, law, 
agriculture, History, literature, com- 
merce, sociology, music and art. 

The Eastern Illinois State College is 
situated at Charleston, the county seat 
of Coles County, about 12 miles east 
of Mattoon. This is one of the five 
teachers’ colleges in the State, and gen- 
erally has an enrollment of about 2,000. 

Mattoon is quite fortunate in that 
the original developers provided gen- 
erous street rights-of-way, 80 feet in 
many cases, and more street continuity 
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than is found in the average community. 

However, forward-looking citizens, 
foreseeing the difficulties that would 
arise as the city continues to grow, wise- 
ly called for expert analysis and advice 
on local street and highway traffic con- 
ditions. A comprehensive and thorough 
study was conducted by the Illinois 
Division of Highways and the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads, with the cooperation 
and assistance of local bodies, in the 
summer of 1953. 

H. W. Lochner & Company, Engi- 
neers, of Chicago, was engaged to 
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analyze the data and to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan, which was submitted to 
the city in August, 1955. 

Street and highway needs set forth 
in the report were based on traffic as 
it existed in 1955 and as it was esti- 
mated to expand by 1975. The area of 
the study encompasses the current cor- 
porate limits of Mattoon plus an addi- 
tional mile in all directions. Recom- 
mended projects are set forth in two 
programs, one covering Major Con- 
struction and the other, Street Widen- 
ing. Data gained in the 1953 survey 
was supplemented by facts obtained 
during the conduct of studies in the 
next two years. 

Estimated volumetric increases on 
the principal external reports by the 
consulting firm was 55 per cent on U.S 
Route 45, from both north and south 
directions; 40 per cent on Illinois 
Route 16, from both east and west; 
and 40 per cent from the northwest 
approach of Illinois Route 121. 

It is significant that U. S. Route 45, 
the highway which will show the great- 
est future traffic growth, is the one 
which today carries the greatest per- 
centage and volume of through traffic. 
This carrier, now passing through Mat- 
toon, has been designated as an ele- 
ment of the Interstate Highway System, 
whigh will be developed to the highest 
standards within the coming 10 to 15 
years. 

Since 45 per cent of the traffic ap- 
proaching on U. S. Route 45 (at the 
time of the origin-destination survey ) 
was destined to that same route as it 
extends south of Mattoon, a decision 
was made to plan a route which would 
by-pass the city. 

The consulting firm was strongly 
convinced that the location of the bulk 
of future industry will be established 
to the east of Mattoon, and therefore 
recommended that the by-pass run 
on this side of the town. This assures 
excellent connections between plants 
and proposed new highways. 

Expansion is also planned for Illinios 
Route 16, the east-west highway 
through Mattoon. 

Internally, it is estimated that traffic 
will increase as much as 60 per cent 
in some directions. To meet the ever- 
growing traffic problem inside the city 
limits, Mattoon has already applied bet- 
ter pavement and some widening and 
other improvements, all of which have 
been necessarily restricted by present 
financial limitations. 

A study of the central business dis- 
trict parking situation was conducted 
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receritly by Metropolitan Planners, Inc., 
of Indianapolis and submitted to the 
city this past December. A program, 
based on recommendations made by 
this group, is presently underway. 


Materials and Services 

From the standpoint of raw material 
resources the most important factor in 
the Mattoon area is petroleum. The city 
is situated on the brink of the Mattoon 
field and adjacent to several areas of 
substantial oil production. Pumps can 
be seen within the city limits. 

One of the chief producers in the 
Mattoon area is Carter Oil Company, 
headquartered in Tulsa. Carter recently 
built handsome new division offices 
here. 

Some indication of the importance 
f this industry in Mattoon is given in 
figures made available to ID by Carter 
division manager Richard P. Ryan. 
Carter employs 350 people in Illinois, 
Ryan reports. And total employment 
of the oil industry in the state is about 
12,000. Carter produces about 40,000 
barrels a day in the four-state division 
headquartered in Mattoon. The entire 
industry produces about 320,000 bar- 
rels a day in this area. 

In Illinois alone Carter produces 35,- 
000 barrels a day and the industry pro- 
duces 210,000. To date the industry 
has produced a total of about two bil- 
lion barrels in Illinois. Carter now pro- 
duces about 350 barrels a day in the 
Mattoon field. Total industry in this 
field is about 1,000 barrels a day now 
and to date has added up to more than 
13 million barrels. 

Carter payroll in Mattoon is $38,000 
per month. Already the oil industry has 
paid taxes of about $750,000 in Coles 
County. 

In recent years Carter’s efforts have 
been directed toward the discovery of 
secondary methods for recovering oil 


from the older wells in the area. Sub- 
stanitial progress has already been 
made and officials believe production 
can continue indefinitely. 


Aside from materials you may obtain 
a substantial number of services in 
Mattoon. There are three small ma- 
chine shops for job work and tool and 
die work. There are four local printing 
firms. Local distributors offer office and 
mill supplies. 

If you need technical service on in- 
struments and other complicated equip- 
ment, you can find it within an hour’s 
drive in nearby cities such as Terre 
Haute or Decatur. More extensive tech- 
nical services can be obtained without 
great delay from Chicago or St. Louis. 

Other natural resources in the area 
include coal and limestone. In a radius 
of 150 miles of Mattoon are located 
coal fields from ‘which coal of excel- 
lent quality for industrial and domestic 
purposes may be obtained. 

Limestone quarries, within easy 
trucking distance from here, supply 
crushed stone for construction and 
agricultural limestone. 


Situated in the center of a rich farm- 
ing district, Coles County’s 12 town- 
ships have an estimated 330,000 acres 
devoted to farmlands. This acreage in- 
cludes 105,000 acres devoted to corn 
and 60,000 acres planted in soy beans. 


Broomcorn is one of the profitable 
crops of the surrounding farms, and 
Mattoon is a central market for this 
commodity. The normal crop of broom- 
corn in this area will vary from 2,000 
to 5,000 tons annually. 


A number of livestock dealers have 
located here because the area is a feed 
industry center. It is estimated that 
more than 12,000 calves, 3,300 cows, 
1,900 sheep, and 31,000 hogs moved 
through the regular channels in Mat- 
toon this past year. 


Being completed in 1958 is this second lake which will give Mattoon an importantly expanded 


supply of water for industrial expansion. 
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Recreation and Civic Features 


When it comes to community recrea- 
tion, Mattoon has an abundance of fa- 
cilities which may be enjoyed by young 
and old alike. 

A year-round attraction, Lake Mat- 
toon is municipally owned. Sites for 
cottages are leased by the city to any- 
one desiring one, and excellent fishing. 
boating and picnicking facilities are 
available. A State Fish Hatchery estab- 
lished at this lake is a source of supply 
of fish for stocking the lakes, rivers and 
streams over a wide area. Separate 
camps are maintained on Lake Mat- 
toon for Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


There are five city parks equipped 
with playground apparatus and picnic 
grounds, tennis and croquet courts. 
These parks vary in size from three 
acres to 30 acres, with total acreage for 
all five parks amounting to about 50 
acres. 


A large swimming pool is located in 
Lytle Park. This pool contains the lat- 
est type of equipment and has a ca- 
pacity of 1,000,650 gallons; the filtra- 
tion system purifies the water every 
eight hours. Peterson Park has a light- 
ed baseball diamond, and room for 
1,500 grandstanders. 

Kinzel Field is owned by the public 
school system. It has a football field, 
one-quarter mile track, and an athletic 
field which is floodlighted for night con- 
tests. All high school meets are held 
there, and the stands have a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,500. 

Mattoon Golf and Country Club, lo- 
cated about two and one-half miles 
from the heart of the city on an all- 
weather road, has a nine-hole golf 
course, available for members and 
guests. Large and spacious, the club 
house is well equipped for social gath- 
erings. 

Mattoon has excellent facilities for 
bowling, roller skating and horse back 
riding, and there are many industrial 
softball teams which afford everybody 
who is able to qualify a chance to par- 
ticipate in this sport. Also, Mattoon has 
three modern theaters, a drive-in 
theater, and two bowling alleys. 


Mattoon citizens have an unusually 
well organized community life. More 
than 125 clubs and organizations—so- 
cial, professional, religious, cultural— 
are active in Mattoon. 


Thirty-six Church bodies now hold 
services in the city of Mattoon. The 
Churches are of all faiths, which is coin- 
cidental with the fact that Mattoon’s 
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St. John’s Lutheran Church in Mattoon is an example of the large number of churches of all faiths which the city has. Mattoon's early settlers came 
from several different regions, bringing with them their various doctrines, and the city’s churches have played an important part in its history 


early settlers came from varied regions, 
bringing with them their religious doc- 
trines. Beautiful and active Churches 
have always played an important role 
in Mattoon’s history. 

The Daily Journal Gazette is pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and holi- 
days in Mattoon. Having a circulation 
of 10,000, the newspaper reaches a 
trading population of 85,740. The 
Journal Gazette has won the “High 
Honor” award annually since 1942, 
given by the Illinois Press Association 
to newspapers in communities of 25,000 
or less. Reaching a quarter of a million 
people. 

Mattoon’s local radio station, WLBH, 
operates a full daytime schedule on 
1,170 Kilocycles on A.M., and full after- 
noon and evening schedules on F.M., 
WLBH covers a radius of 50 miles 
around Mattoon, and has studios and 
offices in the National Bank Building. 
Branch studios are located at Charles- 
ton. 


Water For Industry 


Mattoon’s visible water supply will 
be increased four and a half times when 
the new lake, south of the one presently 
used, is completed. Work on the dam is 
in its final stages, and when the addi- 
tional facilities are in operation, the 
lake, which has a life expectancy of 100 
years, will have a capacity of four bil- 
lion gallons. 

At present, the total pumping ca- 
pacity of the municipally owned and 
operated system is 5,800,000 gallons 
per day. A 100 per cent reserve is held, 
since only 2,600,000 gallons are now 
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being used. These figures include 
pumps, but do not include the addi- 
tional water that can be obtained from 
the 33 standby wells in the Dorans 
fields. 

For industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion, the present limit of service 
can be extended beyond the immediate 
fringes of the city, and the city will 
cooperate with new industries in pay- 
ing for this extension. 

Faced with the recent problem of 
furnishing water and sewer mains to 
their new industrial sites, Mattoon gave 
spectacular evidence of its spirit of 
community-mindedness. The Chamber 
of Commerce obtained from local con- 
tractors and business people $119,000 
in contributions ranging from $250 to 
$7,500. The industrial sites east of the 
city now are served by a six-inch main 
delivering a pressure of 60 pounds per 
square inch. The annual rainfall of 
the Mattoon area is 39.10 inches, July 
and August being the dryest months. 
Mattoon water is cool and naturally 
hard. 

Mattoon has recently acquired a new 
city dump where all refuse is disposed 
of through the modern sanitary fill 
method. Refuse and garbage are col- 
lected twice weekly in the residential 
section by city employees, free of 
charge. This sanitary fill is also used 
for other refuse. 


A Rich Tradition 

Around 1856, a young lawyer and 
politician was catching the eye and 
ear of people everywhere in Illinois. His 
father. Thomas Lincoln, had come to 
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Coles Colunty in 1831, with the earliest 
wave of settlers, and had settled 3 miles 
southeast of Mattoon, where he lived 
until his death in 1851. His son, Abra- 
ham, seeking office in 1858, challenged 
a noted United States Senator, Stephen 
A. Douglas, to debate him. Abraham’s 
stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, still 
was living on the old Goose Neck 
prairie farm, which is now enshrined 
in replica form on the Lincoln Log 
Cabin State Park grounds. 

The fourth of the seven Lincoln- 
Douglas debates was held in Coles 
County in 1858, and attracted 15,000 
people. Lincoln lost the election—but 
probably gained the nomination for 
the presidency in 1860 as a result of 
his newly-gained fame. He paid his last 
visit to Coles County in 1861, just be- 
fore he left for Washington to become 
president. 

At least a dozen Coles County com- 
panies performed heroically during the 
Civil War, and merited special notice 
in citations by the Army at the close 
of conflict. According to Charles E. 
Wilson, in his “History of Coles Coun- 
ty,” it “may be stated that by April 1, 
1862, Coles County had sent to the 
front 13 companies and had three more 
nearly full, making about 16 companies 
in all. This would have been Cole Coun- 
ty’s quota for 163 regiments, nearly 
twice as many as the State had fur 
nished up to that time.” 

Among the most heroic regiments 
was the 123rd, first mustered into serv 
ice in Mattoon, by Captain U. S. Grant, 
later to occupy such an important 
place in the nation’s history. Destined 
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Mattoon ID Team: 


FACES OF MATTOON: CITIZENSHIP IS KEY 


As you enter the trim, modern head- 
quarters building of the Mattoon As- 
sociation of Commerce you realize im- 
mediately that here is an unusually fine 
community development organization. 
And your subsequent discussions with 
the key people engaged in the develop- 
ment effort serves to further confirm 
this fact. 

The team includes Association Presi- 
dent Robert Gibson, a retailer and his 
Associates Vice President Emerson 
Young and Treasurer Don Bouck. But 
the real workhorses in spearheading 
economic progress are the members of 
the Industrial Development Committee. 


Walter M. Miller, works manager of the Mattoon 
Lamp Plant of General Electric Company, com- 
ments that Mattoon has a high type of labor 
available, which is loyal, easily trained and 
highly productive. The city is also fortunate in 
having good accessibility to all types of trans- 
portation. Mr. Miller also is executive chairman 
of the Assn. of Commerce's Industrial Division. 
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Executive Chairman is dynamic Walter 
M. Mitchell, who is the Works Man- 
ager of G. E.’s Mattoon Lamp Plant. 
Committee members include Harve 
Ury, Commercial Supervisor of Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service; R. W. Al- 
fred, president of A & B Transfer; 
H. C. Burke, president of H. C. Burke 
Company: J. I. Dilsaver, senior part- 
ner of Dilsaver & Gilkerson; William 
Hamel, Sr., President-Publisher of the 
Daily Journal-Gazette; J. R. Livesay, 
President-General Manager, Mattoon 
Broadcasting Company; R. A. Lump- 
kin, president, Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Company; Melvin C. Lock- 


R. A. Lumpkin, president of the Illinois Con- 
solidated Telephone Company, observes that 
communication services in every branch, as well 
as utilities and all the desired accessories for 
economical operation make Mattoon an ideal 
location for plants, distribution centers and 
commercial enterprises. 
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ard, president of The National Bank 
of Mattoon and A. D. Williams, presi- 
dent, Central National Bank of Mat- 
toon. 

Obviously the key man in bringing 
industry to Mattoon is the Executive 
Secretary of the Association of Com- 
merce, George M. Pendell. A real “pro”, 
Pendell has an unusual background of 
business and industrial development 
experience. 

It should be some comfort to you to 
know that the man who will assist you 
in locating your unit has served as a 
purchasing agent for implement and 
automotive firms, as plant superin- 


William B. Hamel, Sr., president and publisher 
of the Daily Journal Gazette, pledges that the 
newspaper will continue to work with Mattoon's 
Association of Commerce to help continue the 
pattern of progress that has characterized the 
city for many years. He notes that Mattoon is 
favorably located from a decentralized stand- 
point and is “a good city for family life.” 
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Stalwarts in Mato develop t include (left to right) Melvin C. Lockard, President of the 
National Bank of Mattoon; J. |. Dilsaver, Senior Partner of Dilsaver and Gilkerson Law Firm; 
Richard P. Rvan, newly-appointed Eastern Division Manager for Carter Oil Company; and A. C. 
Howard, President of Kuehne Manufacturing Company. 





tendent in metal working and wood 
working plants, as personnel director 
for a luggage manufacturer and as vice 
president and general manager of a 
conveyor manufacturer. 


Pendell’s stature is further empha- 
sized by the recognition he has received 
from professional groups in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and development 
field. He has been invited to speak be- 
fore such conferences throughout the 
country. 


Proof of the pudding is that Pendell 
was able to locate more than a score 
of plants at Skokie, Illinois, when he 


R. H. Thompson, Vice President of Centeral Illinois Public Service; H. C. Burke, President of H. C. 
Burke Company, Construction Materials Company, and Industrial Roofing Company; Mayor Morgan 
F. Phipps, a retired Army officer; and Association of Commerce executive, George Pendell. 


J. R. Livesay, president and general manager 
of Mattoon Broadcasting Company, says his de- 
cision to build in Mattoon more than a decade 
ago resulted from the good general atmosphere, 
climate and class of people to be found in the oe : : . 
community, as well as unusual hometown pride A. D. Williams, President of the Central National Bank of Mattoon; R. W. Alfred, President A & B 


and loyalty. Transfer; R. H. Gibson, retail merchant who is current President of the Association of Commerce; 


and shoe manufacturer W. A. Crawford. 
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was Chamber secretary there and since 
coming to Mattoon has helped bring in 
such operations as Blaw Knox, Ameri- 
can Brass, and several lesser operations. 
In addition to this local aid you may 
find help in the Mattoon area from the 
development staff of Central Illinois 
Public Service, the New York Central 
Railroad and the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Moreover, the State of Illinois has 
a new department engaged in provid- 
ing development services with which 
Pendell, a director, is familiar. 


Assistance to Industry 


If you’re looking for a free ride or 
a handout, you won’t find any comfort 
here. Mattoon business people are of 
the rugged independent variety and 
they believe strongly in the American 
enterprise system. 

However, if it’s cooperation you 
want, they’re ready to go all out to at- 
tract any operation that will be an as- 
set to the community. This cooperation 
will extend to putting up cash for wa- 
ter lines and other needed services. 

As yet Mattoon has not found it 
necessary to go into planned industrial 
district development. They make the 
point that the land is so flat that indus- 
trial sites may be found anywhere. 
There is no problem of reserving raw 
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Mattoon has an exceptionally attractive headquarters building for its Association of Commerce and 
other community activities. In addition to the business offices of the Association the trim, modern 
structure houses a conference room and an auditorium for civic get-to-gethers. 


acreage for future use. 

However, industrial areas are ear- 
marked in the city plan. Best developed 
is the area East of the city in which 
Blaw Knox and American Brass are 
located. On either side of these plants 
are large level tracks served with utili- 
ties and fronting on a state highway. 


Foundation conditions are said to be 
excellent. Land prices here will come 
as a pleasant surprise to those accus- 
tomed to high costs in large urban areas. 

But the biggest plus factor here is the 
spirit of cooperation you'll find among 
the business leaders of the community. 
Try them and see! 


Cooking up another deal—Wheelhorse George M. Pendell of the Association of Commerce (right) outlines a new project for community leaders (left 
to right) Walter M. Miller, R. A. Lumpkin, H. C. Burke, R. H. Thompson, and Harry A. Edwards. Not content fo rest on their laurels, Mattoon leaders are 
determined to build a bigger, better, and more prosperous community. And they intend to achieve this by their own efforts rather than through aid 
from Washington! 
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Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company will build this new Eastern Research Center near Philadelphia. Page 36. 
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TRADEMARK 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 


United States Steel 


General Offices: Fairfield, Alabama 


Your local steel warehouse saves you the 
cost of investing in large, expensive machin- 
ery for the cutting and shaping of steel. You 
can have plates, sheets, bars, tubes and other 
forms cut to pattern and delivered ready for 
your use. 


Your local warehouse has large and diver- 
sified stocks. Delivery is quick. It can be 
scheduled to fit your own production sched- 
ules, and your capital is not 
tied up in inventory. cor 


For quick service on small 
orders, call your local steel 
service center. 
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A new plant, shown here in an architect's sketch, will be built at Lemont, Illinois, by Ceco Steel Products Corporation. To cost $11 million, the 
new facility will be on a tract of 88 acres and will have a total of 141,230 square feet of space under one roof. 


Ceco Corp. Picks Lemont Site 
For $11 Million Bar Steel Mill 


CHICAGO. In a move described as 
“tangible evidence of our strong faith 
in the immediate future of American 
business,” the president of Ceco Steel 
Products Corporation has announced 
here plans for a new $11 million bar 
steel mill. 

The new project will be at Lemont, 
Illinois. It will produce steel under the 
name of Lemont Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, a new wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of Ceco. 


Noting that the new unit will be the 
culmination of many years of planning, 
Ceco President Ned A. Ochiltree said 
that the decision to go ahead with it at 
this time was made “because of a num- 
ber of favorable circumstances includ- 
ing location, financing, construction 
costs, and shorter delivery time of spe- 
cial machinery.” 

He stressed also his company’s con- 
viction that “Chicago and the Midwest 
offer an ideal location for our specific 
market problems.” 

With headquarters here, Ceco is one 
of the nation’s largest suppliers of struc- 
tural and related steel products for the 
construction industry. The entire out- 
put of the bar mill, which will have a 
capacity of 120,000 net tons of billet- 
sized ingots annually, will be used by 
the parent firm. 

The proposed production facilities 
will be on an 88-acre tract. The mill 
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will have a total of 141,230 square feet 
of space under roof. Additional areas 
under craneways and unroofed outdoor 
work areas total 198,000 square feet, 
making close to 340,000 square feet of 
production facilities in all. 

With near automated equipment, the 
plant will employ 210 persons. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the fall of 
1959 and running at capacity by 1960. 


San Diego Tidelands 
Urged For Industry 


SAN DIEGO. National attention is 
being attracted here to an example of 
the success of private enterprise in plan- 
ning and activating one of the largest 
and most complex tidelands and deep 
water industrial developments on the 
West Coast. 

The project involves an integrated 
master plan covering an area of more 
than 2,000 acres of San Diego Bay 
froniage controlled by National City 
and Chula Vista, together with lands 
owned by the Atchison Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

The study leading to the plan was 
conducted by the San Diego firm of 
Mohr Adams Plourde Company, devel- 
opment consultants. 

In addition to providing a compre- 
hensive industrial development blue- 
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print for firms interested in the area, 
the report spells out an economically at- 
tainable step-by-step master plan which 
contains agreed-upon areas of financial 
participation by both cities and the rail- 
road. Such advance agreements pro- 
vide industry with established costs 
upon which they can depend in select- 
ing and developing a site. 

Conclusions reached in the study in- 
clude findings that: 


1. Sequential development of tide- 
lands, deep water and all necessary utili- 
ties is economically feasible on a “pay 
as you go” basis. 

2. Financial participation by indus- 
try as tidelands are developed is pos- 
sible. 

3. Adequate rental income to cover 
development costs can be generated as 
each phase is completed. 

4. The development of 2,000 acres of 
waterfront land for manufacturing, 
processing, and distribution purposes 
will expand the economic base of the 
entire metropolitan area and provide 
the important opportunity to diversity 
industry in an area which is highly de- 
pendent upon aircraft and missile man- 
ufacture. 

Since accepting the report, both cities 
and the railroad have appropriated and 
are expanding development funds. 

Officials of the development consult- 
ant firm said the timeliness of the plan, 
compared to the often uncoordinated 
and piecemeal development of a promis- 
ing industrial area is a prime example 
of the effectiveness of sound techno- 
economic planning. 
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QUALITY 
ADHESIVES 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Complete line of rubber .. . 
e 
Synthetic rubber . . . 
& 

Reclaim and resin-based sol- 
vent adhesives and industrial 
coatings... 

* 

All types of latex and resin 
dispersion-based adhesives 
and coatings. 


ADHESIVES CO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL SHOE CORP. 


Gen 


$000 CENTENNIAL BLYD * NASHVILLE, TENN 
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are 
your costs 
competitve ? 


If your volume is off, your costs 
may be holding your prices up 
too high. We design and build 
special machines and parts to 
make your manufacturing costs 
competitive! 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE COLLECT! 
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Dept. R, Vawter Ave 
on C&O Ry. 
Richmond, Va. 
Phone MI 4-3057 
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RESEARCH CENTER SLATED 
BY ROBERTSHAW-FULTON 


PHILADELPHIA. Keeping pace 
with the growing market for electronics 
control devices, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company will construct a fifth 
research and development center. 

Emphasis will be placed on seeking 
out advanced automatic control devices 
for use in the home and in industry. 

To cost nearly $1 million, the new 
project will be on a 20-acre site in the 
town of King of Prussia, 14 miles from 
the center of Philadelphia. 

In addition to the research work on 
controls, the new Eastern Research Cen- 
ter will engage also in special develop- 
mental projects under Federal Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Officials said recently perfected dura- 
ble transistors to replace vacuum tubes 
now provide a practical and economical 
solution to obstacles in bringing more 
advantages of electronics into the home. 
Research programs already have been 
outlined for studying domestic air con- 
ditioning and heating, cooking and 
laundering appliances. 

About 100 engineers, scientists and 
technicians will be employed in the 
20,000-square-foot center. Construction 
is expected to begin within the next 
few months. 

Other Robertshaw-Fulton research 
and development establishments are in 
Irwin, Pennsylvania; Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and Anaheim, California, two 
laboratories being in the latter city. 


Olin Mathieson's 
Joliet Box Plant 
Will Employ 175 


JOLIET. As part of a program to 
place container plants within major 
marketing areas, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Company has announced plans for 
the construction of a corrugated ship- 
ping container plant here. This comes 
on the heels of the company’s recently 
announced plans to establish a similar 
plant in Cincinnati. 

The Joliet installation will have a 
production capacity of 30 million 
square feet of corrugated board a 
month. Plans call for the construction 
of a 155,000-square-foot building to be 
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financed under an arrangement with 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Production is scheduled to start in the 
first quarter of 1959. 

Robert H. Evans, vice president and 
general manager of the corporation’s 
Forest Products Division, said the new 
facility will produce a complete line 
of corragated shipping containers. 

Supervisory personnel is to be trans- 
ferred from West Monroe, while most 
of the plant’s 175 employees will be re- 
cruited locally. 

After the Joliet and Cincinnati plants 
are in operation, the Forest Products 
Division’s container operations will 
consist of 85-inch corrugators at each 
of these locations, 85-inch and 78-inch 
corrugators at West Monroe. and sheet 
plants at Kansas City, Missouri; Essex- 
ville, Michigan, and Harlingen, Texas. 


Dewey And Almy's 
Huge Kentucky Unit 
Under Construction 


OWENSBORO, KY. Construction 
was begun in May on a $4 million or- 
ganic chemicals and battery separator 
plant here by the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company Division of W. R. 
Grace & Company. 

President George W. Blackwood 
said the move was made despite the 
current business recession because sales 
of the company’s products had contin- 
ued to grow steadily. 

He said the new facility will more 
than double Dewey and Almy’s capacity 
for vinyl acetate polymers and copoly- 
mers for paints, adhesives, paper coat- 
ings, and textile sizing; styrene-buta- 
diene copolymer latices for paints, pa- 
per coatings, rug backing, fabrics, and 
foam rubber. 

Pointing to reasons for locating a 
plant at Owensboro, Mr. Blackwood said 
it will provide a source of supply close 
to major markets in the Midwest and 
South. 

The plant is being constructed on a 
143-acre tract bordering the Ohio 
River. It is expected to begin operations 
early in 1959. 
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ALABAMA 
Attalla—Attalla Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Autauga County—DuPont Co. has acquired 

800 acre site. 

Barbour County—Mead Paper Corp. has 
acquired 200 acre site. 

Cullman—Serrick Corp., metal working 
plant. Home office: Muncie, Ind. Const. be- 
gan April, 1958. $500,000. (C) 

Dallas County—Alabama Metallurgical 
Corp. has acquired 400 acre site for $7 mil- 
lion plant. 


ARIZONA 
Tucson—Tucson Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. Oper. began May, 1958. $Multi- 
million. 


ARKANSAS 

Blytheville—Comet Coach Co., James FE. 
Threlkeld, Off.; conversion of autos to fu- 
neral coaches, ambulances. (B) 

Eudora—Ex-L, Inc., Bill Ball, Pres.; med- 
icine for arthritis and rheumatism. Oper. 
began April, 1958. 

Eureka Springs—General Business Forms, 
Inc., printed business forms. 

Magnolia—Arkansas Louisiana Chemical 
Corp., W. R. Stephens, Pres.; ethane. Subs. 
of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. $3 million. 

Osceola—Osceola Shoe Co., Inc., William 
M. Page, Jr., Pres.; shoes. $300,000. (D) 

Rector-—Rector Wire Mfg. Co., Hwy. 1, 
metal and wire products. Oper. est. to begin 
July, 1958. $100,000. (C) 

Springdale—Springdale Farms, Hwy. 71, 
Guy Loyd, Co-owner; processing plant. Oper. 
est. to begin summer, 1958. 

Springdale—Tyson’s Poultry, Inc., John 
Tyson, Owner; processed poultry. Oper. est. 
to begin Aug., 1958. (C) 

Walnut Ridge—Jonathan Logan Dress Co., 
Irving Hochberg, Off.; junior dresses. Oper. 
began May, 1958. (D) 


CALIFORNIA 

Carmichael—Taylor’s Underwater Salvage 
Co., 3127 Fair Oaks Blvd., skin diving equip. 
In oper. 

Fresno—Granny Goose Foods, Yolo & 
Fruit Aves., P. K. Matthews, Mgr.; potato 
chip plant. Oper. est. to begin July, 1958. 
$300,000. (B) 

Fresno—Leo J. Meyberg Co., 2930 Butler 
Ave., warehouse and distribution of RCA 
and Whirlpool appliances. In oper. 

Fresno—Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 





BUILDING A NEW PLANT? 


If so, ID would like to hear about 
it. Whenever your company expands 
into a new facility, write full details 
to New Plant Department, Conway 
Publications, North Atlanta 19, Geor- 
gia. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 


BY JOSIE QUILTY 


The following is a summary of major industrial plants re- 
ported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of April, 
1958, by industries and industrial development organizations in 
the United States, Canada, and territories. 

Number of employees is indicated by the code: 6 (25-100); 
C (100-250); D (250-1,000); and E (Over 1,000). 


Church & Cedar Aves., Ned Ware, Megr.; 
steel fabrication. Oper. est. to begin Aug., 
1958. $3 million. (C) 

Hawthorne—Freedlander Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, research and prod- 
uct development of urethanes. Owned by 
Dayton Rubber Co. In oper. 

Lodi—Stokely-Van Camp. $280,000. 

Lodi—West Warehouse Co., warehouse 
buildings. In oper. $232,000. 

Los Angeles—Federal-Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ing Co. In oper. $5 million. 

North Hollywood — Biochemical Proce- 
dures, Inc., lab and office. Moving from Bev- 
erly Hills. Under const. 

Redding—Calaveras Cement Co. will pur- 
chase 550 acres of limestore deposits. 

Richmond—Pacific Vegetable Oil Co., lab 
to investigate urethane foams, linoleic acid, 
methyl esters. Home office: San Francisco. 
In oper. 

Sacramento—Arden Lumber Co., 1120 
Blumenfeld Dr., Erickson Ind. Park. In oper. 

Sacramento—Bank of America, 8th & I 
Sts., main office. Under const. $3.5 million. 

Sacramento—Capital Orthopedic Appliance 
Co., 1248 32nd St., mfg. plant. In oper. 

Sacramento—Geoger Iron Works, Inc., 14th 
& S. Sts., industrial supplies and equip. In 
oper. 

Sacramento—Graphic Center, 1321 20th 
St., letter-press, offset and silk screen print- 
ing. In oper. 

Sacramento—Margetich Tile Co., 5681 
Freeport Blvd., mosaic materials. In oper. 

Sacramento—Payless Builders Supply, 2501 
Tower Ave., Joseph Benvenuti, Pres.; build- 
ers’ supplies, hardware, appliances, built-ins, 
doors, mouldings. In oper. 

Sacramento—Safeway, Watt Ave. & Arden 
Way. Oper. est. to begin July, 1958. 

Sacramento—Valley Toro, 1817 E St. Div. 
of Grady-Holmes Co. In oper. 

Sacramento—West Coast Savings and Loan 
Assn., 21st and Capital Ave. office building. 

In oper. $300,000. 

San Diego—Cal-Ohm Laboratories, Inc., 
Hartley R. Herman, Pres.; potentiometers. 
Home office: Sterling, Kansas. In oper. 

Stockton—Airepair, tanks. In oper. (D) 

Stockton—Electric Lighting, Inc. Under 
const. 

Stockton—Stockton Cherry Briners, Inc., 
1906 E. Channel St., Ray Rugani, Pres.; 
processing of maraschino cherries. 

West Sacramento—Cargill, Inc., grain han- 
dling and processing. Oper. began May, 1958. 


COLORADO 
No plants reported. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bloomfield—Kaman Aircraft Corp., Charles 
aman, Pres.; research and helicopter de- 

velopment and engineering. Const. began 
April, 1958. $650,000. 
Meriden—International Silver Co., C. D. 
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PIECES PER 8 HR. DAY 


8 station progressive die to 
pierce, blank, form and cut off 
right and left hand part at each 
stroke of press. Material — .060 
cold rolled steel — Close toler- 
ances. 


At start of new idea, at design 
stage, or to create a better prod- 
uct at less cost investigate our 
production proved progressive 
dies. 


We will design, build, and run 
up to 50,000 parts for production 
line use before shipping your time 
saving cost cutting die. 


At your request our representa- 
tive will call and discuss your 
needs. 


TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, KELLER 
DUPLICATING, FIXTURES, 
SPECIAL MACHINERY AND 
METAL STAMPINGS. 


R. L. PECK MACHINE 
& TOOL COMPANY 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW YORK. An early 1960 targei date is set by Air Reduction Com- 
pany for the completion of a new chemical plant and an extensive pilot 
plant facility costing in excess of $12 million. To be located at Calvert 
City, Ky., the plant will produce 20 million pounds per year of polyvinyl 
alcohol resin. The project will include an expansion doubling the capacity 
of the existing 45 million pounds per year vinyl acetate monomer plant. 


Other Air Reduction plans include a large pilot plant operation at Bound 
Brook, N. J. 


DALLAS. Late June dedication ceremonies are planned by 
Texas Instruments Incorporated for the company’s new 310,000 
square foot plant here. Of revolutionary design, the plant will 
manufacture transistors and other semiconductor devices on a 
300 acre site. TI-made transistors are playing an important role 
in the instrumentation of the orbiting satellite, and the signal 
from the American satellite, Explorer II, will be used to cut the 
traditional ribbon. TI’s new building itself, exclusive of equip- 
ment and site, represents an investment of more than $5 million. 


NORTH JUDSON, IND. The Flintkote Company has opened a new 
multi million dollar Insulrock producing plant here to serve Chicago and 
the Midwestern area. The plant, built to meet an increasing demand for 
the building slab product, will have an annual capacity of 60,000 tons 
when it swings into full production. This is the third such plant of 
Flintkote, whose sales in 1957 exceeded $116 million. 


AKRON. A new $1 million giant tire retread plant has been 
put into operation in East Rutherford, N. J., by the General Tire 
& Rubber Company. Of the 85,000 square feet in the plant, 
65,000 square feet are devoted to storage and central distribu- 
tion of all sizes of General tires, and the remaining footage is 
devoted to the Kraft process of recapping tires. 


PALESTINE, TEXAS. A major expansion program recently completed 
here by Knox Glass Incorporated spotlights a $750,000 amber glass manu- 
facturing operation, which will increase the plant’s production by 40 per 
cent. A new warehouse, office building, a larger mould maintenance 
shop, and many other improvements were included in the project. 


ARROLIME, NEV. United States Lime Products Corporation 
has put into operation a $2 million manufacturing plant here. 
The ultra modern lime calcining facility will have a production 
capacity in excess of 400 tons of lime products daily. 


FULTON, N. Y. Nestle Company broke ground here in late May for 
a $2 million plant to process milk for confectionery manufacturing. The 
new plant will have a total of 34,480 square feet of floor area. 


SEATTLE, Federal Pacific Electric Company has established a 
panelboard assembly plant here to service Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. The operation also includes sales offices 
and a territorial warehouse. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Late May ceremonies formally dedicated Re- 
public Steel’s new steel barrel plant at Nitro. Located on a ten acre site, 
the plant manufactures 55-gallon barrels for area customers, and is ini- 
tially employing approximately 50 production employees and a small 
office staff. 
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Munson, Pres.: silverplated stainless steel 
flatware, hollow-ware, cutlery. Oper. began 
May, 1958. $6 million. 

New Milford—Kimberly-Clark Corp., Wil- 
liam Fieweger, mgr.: facial tissues, paper 
napkins. Oper. began April, 1958. $3 million. 
(D) 


DELAWARE 


No plants reported. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No plants reported. 


FLORIDA 

Bartow—Quelcor of Florida, Inc., Ray- 
mond F. Hadley, Pres.; polyvinyl chloride, 
rubber plastic coating of metal. 

Clearwater—Sheet Metal Fabricators, E. J. 
Goggin, Megr., sheet metal products. 

Cocoa—Philco, missile research and de- 
velopment. Oper. began May, 1958. (B) 

Deland—Air Control Products, furniture. 
Branch of Miami plant. (D) 

Ft. Lauderdale—Mechanical Industries, 
electrical machinery. Oper began March, 
1958. (B) 

Ft. Lauderdale—Tropic House of Florida, 
Whit Ives, Pres., candy and food processing. 

¥t. Lauderdale—World Art Co., stone, clay, 
glass products. In oper. 

Ft. Myers—Gordon J. Clause, roofing tile. 
In oper. 

Hialeah—Accurate Sandblasting  Indus- 
tries, precision abrasive cleaning and finish- 
ing service for aircraft trade. 

Hialeah—Island Equipment Co., 1090 E. 
31st St., John W. Stiles, Pres.; industrial 
conveyors and packaging line equip. Moving 
from Long Island. Oper. est. to begin June, 
1958. 

Hobe Sound—Sands Construction Co., pre- 
fab lumber for homes. 

LaBelle—Golde & Brown, B. O. Golde, Co- 
owner; canning. Oper. began May, 1958. (B) 

Lakeland—Resources Research, Inc., has 
taken option on 22 acres for research facility 
for research of phosphate rock. 

Leesburg—Hickman Wood Products, office 
furniture. Oper. began March, 1958. (B) 

Lockhart—Robbins Mfg. Co., Rose Ave., 
J. D. Gainey, Mgr.: volmonized lumber. 

Orlando—All Metal Fabricators, Inc., 19 
N. Texas Ave., Lloyd Cooper, Owner; stain- 
less steel products. Oper. began May, 1958. 
(B) 

Orlando—Arnold Product Sales Corp., 77 
W. Livingston Ave., M. B. Morris, Pres.: 
aluminum awning type and jalousie windows 
and curtain wall enclosures. (B) 

Orlando—McKesson-Robbins. Inc., Prim- 
rose & Livingston Ave., W. I. Hall, Pres.; 
drug firm. $250,000. 

Orlando—National Mattress Co., compo- 
nent parts for bedding equip. Oper. began 
April, 1958. $250,000 (B) 

St. Petersburg—Florida Power Corp., Paul 
L. Bartow Plant. Oper. est. to begin Sept., 
1958. Second unit planned for 1960. $Mullti- 
million. 


GEORGIA 

Alapaha—Moore Lumber Co., 
$200,000. In oper. 

Albany ~Nelson Mfg. Co., low-bed trailers. 
Under const. 

Albany—Viking Distillery, alcoholic spir- 
its. (B) 

Americus—Fayette Mfg. Co., Steve Sarnac, 
Pres.; undercarriages for mobile homes. 


lumber. 
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Home office: Fayette, O. Oper. est. to begin 
June, 1958. (B) 

_ Atlanta—Piedmont Paper Co., Northeast 
Expressway, office and warehouse. Under 
const. 

Atlanta—O. W. Siebert Co., Inc., juvenile 
furniture. Home office: Gardner, Mass. 

Cartersville—Specialty Machine Co., Inc., 
machinery. Under const. 

Chatsworth—Ten-Tex Corp. 
textile machinery. $100,000. (B) 

Cobb—Milmat Lumber Farms, Inc., feed 
mill. In oper. $500,000. 

a Newt-Morris Co., paper boxes. 
(B) 

Dalton—Southern Latex Co., rubber prod- 
ucts. In oper. 

Douglasville—Restaurant Equip. Mfg. Co., 
metal fabrication. 

Dublin—Rulli Awning Works, metal fabri- 
cation. 

Forsyth—Bibb Mfg. Co., Robert Train, 
Pres.; woolen fiber spinning. Home office: 
Macon. Oper. est. to begin fall, 1958. (C) 

Gainesville—Best Ice & Locker Co.. food 
plant. $200,000. 

Gainesville—City 
plant. In oper. 

Hiram—Associated Furniture Co. (B) 

Monroe—Southern Poultry Co., poultry 
processing. $1 million. (D) 

Rome—V. E. Anderson Mfg. Co., jalousies. 
(B) 

Savannah—American Bitumuls and As- 
phalt Co., asphalt and bitumuls storage ter- 
minal. Subs. of Standard Oil Co. In oper. 

Toccoa—Davidson Industries, Inc., springs 
used in package dyeing. Affliate of Coats & 
Clark, Inc. In oper. 


of Georgia, 


Ice Co., food storage 


IDAHO 


Boise—Legettes, Inc., Samuel Lang, Pres. ; 
women’s apparel. Oper. est. to begin July, 
1958. $250,000. (B) 

Boise—Security Industries, 2717 Fletcher 
St., Larry Barnes, Off.; trailers. 

Burley—Idaho Potato Processors, Starch 
Factory, Harold West, Off.; frozen vegetable 
plant. Const. began April, 1958. 


ILLINOIS 

Arlington Heights—American Marietta Co. 
Under const. 

Arlington Heights—Charles Bruning Co. 
Oper. est. to begin late, 1958. 

Arlington Heights—Hotpoint, Centex Ind. 
Park. Under const. (D) 

Arlington Heights - 
Works. Under const. 

Arlington Heights—Kerr Chemical Co., 

Colfax & Smith Rds., deodorants and in- 
secticides. Nearing completion. 

Arlington Heights—Portage Tool Co., Cen- 
tex Ind. Park, Oluf Oberg, Pres.; has pur- 
chased 2 acre site for tool and die mfg. plant. 
Oper. est. to begin 1960. (B) 

Arlington Heights—Pure Oil Co., Golf Rd. 
Oper. est. to begin 1959. (E) 

Arlington Heights—Smith-Corona, Inc., 
Northwest Ind. Park, has purchased 30 acre 
site. $500,000. 

Arlington Heights—Standard Safety Equip. 
Co., Quinten Rd. Nearing completion. (B) 

Berwyn—Physicians Record Co., Ridge- 
land Ave., John W. Voller, Pres.; printing. 
Oper. est. to begin early, 1959. $500,000. (C) 

Chicago—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
storage and distribution terminal for liquid 
caustic soda. In oper. 

Chicago—Southeast Terminal, Inc., freight 


International Iron 


distribution facility. Under const. $20 million. 

Chicago——-Witco Chemical Co., phthalic 
anhydride plant planned. 

Franklin Park—Knewles Electronics, Inc. 
10545 Anderson, branch plant. (D) 

Joliet—Amoco Chemicals Corp., chemical 
plant. Subs. of Standard Oil Co. Under const. 

Joliet—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., R. 
H. Adam, Gen. Mer.; corrugated shipping 
containers. Oper. est. to begin early, 1959. 
(C) 

Lemont—Lemont Mfg. Corp., Ned A. 
Ochiltree, Pres.; bar steel mill. Subs. of Ceco 
Steel Products Corp. Oper. est. to begin fall, 
1959. $11 million. 

Morton—Caterpillar Tractor Co., Parts 
Dept., C. J. Selburg, Dept. Mgr.; parts for 
Caterpillar equip. In oper. (E) 

Mount Prospect—Midland-Ross Corp., J. 
O. Ross Engineering Div., Weber's Ind. Park, 
engineering office bldg. Home office: New 
York. Const. began April, 1958. 

Springfield—Euclid Sales & Services, Inc., 
Bypass 66, Jack Shelden, Gen. Magr.; distri- 
bution of heavy duty earth moving and min- 
ing equip. Oper. began May, 1958. 


INDIANA 

East Chicago—Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., iron ore sintering plant. Under const. 

North Judson—Flintkote Co., I. J. Harvey, 
Jr., Chairman; building materials. Oper. be- 
gan May, 1958. $Multi-million. 

Whiting—Union Carbide Chemical Co., 
polyethylene plant. Div. of Union Carbide 
Corp. Under const. 


IOWA 
Clinton—Clinton Corn Processing Co., re- 
search bldg. Div. of Standard Brands, Inc. 








The Perforated 
Metal Lay-In 


Acoustical 


Licensed under Rigidized 
Metals Corporation 


Beautified and 
Rigidized by a 
3-Dimension 


Design 


TRADE MARK 


Registration 


<a 


Easily Installed and Removed 
Versatile and Decorative 


The distinctive 3-dimension rigidizing design 
creates a decorative diamond-shaped pattern on 
installed DIAMONTEX Panels, which varies 90- 
degrees in direction according to the manner in 
which the panels are laid in the supporting grid 
structure, as shown in the illustration above. 


Patent No. 2,443,170 Applied For 


A New Concept in Acoustical Ceilings 


.. which meets every noise-control requirement in Schools, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Food Markets, Bowling Alleys, Work Rooms, Offices, etc. 
with unsurpassed Appearance, Economy, Efficiency, Incombustibility and 
Ease of Installation. 

A NEW illustrated bulletin, No. 47, gives complete information regard- 
ing DIAMONTEX Acoustical Panels and their application to either new 


Provision is made, also, for applying DIAMON- 
TEX Panels to existing acoustical ceilings by 
means of either screws or toggle bolts and a 
special type of molding which covers the heads of 
the screws or bolts after they are in place. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. WYOMING (Wilkes-Barre Area) PA. 


or existing buildings. Write, today, for a free copy. 


























Mastery in 
print filing 


GLIDER 





VERTICALS 


With Gliders, there’s no “fishing” for prints, no hole-punching as 
in old peg- type file methods. Your prints “glide” into and out of 
filing position in clamp-type plan holders. 

GLIDER BLUE PRINT RACKS 5” high, 4’ wide, 3’ deep. 

Gliders hold 1200 plans 24” to 48” in width. Plan holder clamps 
loosened, allow removal of needed prints without disturbing 
others. Indexes above each plan holder provide quick reference. 
Gliders are easily expandable, with attachable extensions. 


GLIDER “700” BLUE PRINT RACKS 4’ high, 2’ wide, 2’ deep. 


The Glider “700” is a modular, strong-steel unit. Designed for 
planners who have small print filing requirements, it’s a space- 
saver. Jt retains 700 prints of 18” to 24” widths. Glider “700” 
provides the same filing efficiency as the Gliders and makes an 
excellent primary, subsidiary or ready-reference ‘“desk-side” file. 


The efficient, all-stee! Glider line, simple to set up and move, and 
finished in modern grey enamel, fits the “scheme” of today’s 
offices. Order now through the best office suppliers or write for 
illustrated literature. 


Through the direct clamp de- 
sign of plan holders, you slip 
sheets, either singles or 
sets, in or out without re- 
moving others. 

Plan holders ‘‘glide’’ in on 
stee| tracks, are secured 
from end-to-end and ‘‘glide” 
out with little effort. 


MOMAR INDUSTRIES 





4323 West 32nd St 
Chicago 23,-I1) 


CAPAC! 
Glider: 1800 prints, 24”-48” 


wide. 
as watt, 


NT OPERATION 


e Tigres thumb : 
© “Glide” plan holders into 
channels, 
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Semana CATTLE 


CEMENT * METALS 


outhern [ndustries Fina, 


A Mutual Fund Emphasizing Southern Growth Industries 


Objective: possible growth of capital and income 


SOUTHERN SECURITIES CORP. 


Underwriters 


1002 Savannah Bank Bldg. — Savannah, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 
Southern Industries Fund. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please send me prospectus and full information on 
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In oper. $750,000. 

Clinton—Lord Baltimore Press, Inc. has 
purchased 13 acres along Mississippi River. 

Des Moines—C. K. Processing Co. has pur- 
chased site along Mississippi River. 

Iowa City—Owens Brush Co., Lower Mus- 
catine Rd., Charles Dore, Pres.; toothbrushes, 
hair brushes. Subs. of Weco Products Co. 
Oper. est. to begin late, 1958. (D) 

Sioux City—Continental Grain Co. has 
purchased plant site along Missouri River. 


KANSAS 

Abilene—Fi-Fo Conveyor Co., 600 N. 
Washington St., Marvin Yarnell, Mgr.; air 
blasting, cleaning, conveying equip., fabrica- 
tion and erection of geodesic domes. Div. of 
Vacu-Blast, Belmont, Cal. Oper. began 
March, 1958. $100,000. (B) 

Arma—Die and tool plant. 
wide project. (B) 

Clay Center—Cla-Co, Inc., Lloyd Stark- 
weather, Pres.; fiberglass products. 

Ellinwood—Cal-Ohm Laboratories, Inc., 
Hartley R. Herman, Pres.; machine parts for 
use in making potentiometers. Oper. est. to 
begin 1958. (B) 

Hanover—Hanover Mfg. Co.. Inc., Floyd 
Bruna, Resident Agent; merry-go-rounds. 

Hutchinson—Carey Salt Co., Howard J. 
Carey, Pres.; new office bidg. 

Kansas City—Metal Finishers, Inc., 3125 
Brinkerhoff Rd., V. J. Sutjak, Pres.; chrome 
plating. Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 

Kansas City—Ward Paper Box Co., 3150 
Chrysler Rd., Louis L. Ward, Pres.; set-up 
paper boxes. Oper. began March, 1958. 
$210,000 (B) 

Lawrence—Callery Chemical Co., Robert 
G. Schmidt, Megr.; rocket and missile fuels. 
Oper. began April, 1958. $4 million. (C) 

Leavenworth—Chillicothe Industries, Inc., 
Cordon W. Johnson, Pres.; poultry process- 
ing equip. Oper. began March, 1958. $115,- 
000. (B) 

Marion—Hillsboro Concrete Products Co., 
Bruno Goertz, Owner, concrete products. 

Meade—Meade Products Mfg. Co., riding 
type lawn mowers, tractor and combine cabs, 
picnic tables and stock racks, playground 
equip. Under const. 

Mount Hope—Slick Mfg. Co., 
boats, trailers, awnings. In oper. 

Newton—Newton Hermetics, Inc., Jack 
Matzenbacher, Pres.; rebuilding of refriger- 
ation compressors. 

Norton — Norton 
ean 
In op 

Stafford — Cal-Ohm Laboratories, Inc., 
Hartley R. Herman, Pres.; electrical cable 
assemblies. Oper. est. to begin 1958. 

Tecumseh—Du Pont Co., cellophane. Oper. 
est. to begin fall, 1958. 

Wichita—DaMar Mfg. Co., 
son, Part.; 


Community 


aluminum 


Millwright and Mfg. 
Lee Munro, Pres.; machine work. 


C. D. Wilkin- 
contract work. In oper. 
Wichita—Karen Homes, Inc., 320 E. 21st, 
O. D. Downtain, Jr., Pres.; sectionalized 
homes. Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 
Wichita—Kilpatrick Bros., Midland Ind. 
Dist., hardwoods, hardware, industrial power 
tools. Home office: Oklahoma City. 
Wichita—Tru-Scale, Inc., Lewis 
Pres.; fiberglass sport boats. In oper. 


KENTUCKY 


Blaine—Blaine Sorghum Mills, Inc., sor- 
ghum molasses. In oper. 

Franklin—Potter & Brumfield. 

Fulton—Swift & Co., A. B. Thacker, Mer.;: 
cheese. Oper. began April, 1958. 


Paul, 


40 June, 1958 
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London—Joe W. Payne Co., church light- 
ing fixtures. (B) 

Owensboro—Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Div., W. R. Grace & Co., Hwy. 60, George W. 
Blackwood, Pres.; organic chemicals, battery 
separators. Home office: Cambridge, Mass. 
Oper. est. to begin early, 1959. $4 million. 
(C) 

Stanford—Cowden Mfg. Co., James R. 
Cowden, Pres.; work clothing. Oper. est. to 


begin Aug., 1958. $275,000. (D) 
LOUISIANA 


Avery Island—International Salt Co., Ear- 
land Johnson, Mgr., salt evaporation. Oper. 
est. to begin July, 1958. $1 million. 

New Orleans—Gulf States Land & Indus- 
try, Inc., building for label manufacturer. 
Oper. est. to begin June, 1958. $335,000. (C) 

New Orleans—Texas Natural Gasoline 
Corp., C. W. Guy, Vice Pres.; gasoline plant. 
Under const. $12 million (D) 

Reeves—H. L. Hunt, gas processing plant. 
Under const. $667,701. (B) 

Ville Platte—Ville Platte Canning Plant, 
Vories Morein, Pres.; cannery. 


MAINE 
No plants reported. 
MARYLAND 
Pikesville — Dolphin Trailers, Ltd. 110 


Reisterstown Rd., G. Samuel Mattingly, 
Pres.; all-aluminum boat trailers. In oper. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Dedham—Allied Container Corp., Rte. 128, 
corrugated boxes. Subs. of Union Bag-Camp 
Corp. Oper. began April, 1958. $Multi-mil- 
lion. 

Holyoke—New England Electronic Com- 
ponents, Inc., Springdale Ind. Park, George 
Rodgers, Pres. Has purchased site. (C) 


MICHIGAN 


Ecorse—DuPont Co., sulfuric acid. In oper. 

Traverse City—Alpine Tool and Gauge Co., 
Traverse City Ind. Fund Park, Ellis W. 
Racht, Part.; tools, dies, gauges, testing 
equip. Const. began May, 1958. 


Wyandotte—Wyandotte Chemical Corp., 
oxide proucts. In oper. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—National Container Corp., 


Valley Ind. Park, Lester R. Edwards, Pres.; 
corrugated boxes. Oper. est. to begin summer, 
1958. $1 million. (C) 

Minneapolis — Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Valley Ind. Park, has purchased 77 acres for 
a corrugated box plant. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Amory—Monroe Wood Products, Inc., 
Archie Kopp, Pres., dimensional wood parts. 
In oper. (B) 

Calhoun City—Calhoun Wood Products 
Co., Hwy. 9 J. C. Ball, Off.; furniture 
frames. Oper. began May, 1958. (B) 

Como—DeSoto Mfg. Co. Oper. est. to begin 
late, 1958. (C) 

Greenville—Greenville Mfg. Co., construc- 
tion. In oper. 

Hazelhurst—Emerite Corp. of Jackson, 
molded chair seats. Oper. est. to begin sum- 
mer, 1958. (B) 

Hazelhurst—Sanderson and Wise Poultry 
Processing Plant, J. T. Sanderson, J. D. 
Wise, Co-owners; poultry processing. Under 
const. (B) 

Olive Branch—Patterson Lift, pallets for 
lumber. In oper. (B) 

Pascagoula—First Mississippi Corp., Bayou 
Casotte, Owen Cooper, Off.; phospate. Oper. 
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UNIFORM BENDING 





These pictures of DixisTEEL reinforcing bars tell the story of correct, 
uniform bending better than words. This extra care in fabrication 
saves you valuable time and money on every job. Yet you pay noth- 
ing extra for this DrxIsTEEL quality. 

Neat, compact bundling . . . informative, easy-to-read tags . . . and 
delivery as scheduled . . . are other extras that cost you nothing when 
you specify DixIsTEEL reinforcing bars—fabricated from our own 
high-quality steel. 









@ QUICK, ACCURATE ESTIMATES 
@ COMPETENT ENGINEERING AID— 
DETAILING AND BILLS OF MATERIAL 


@ RAPID, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


@ WELDED WIRE @ COMPLETE, ADEQUATE STOCKS 


MESH 
@BAR SUPPORTS “Fabrication that builds satisfaction” 
@ METAL FORMS 


(PANS) FABRICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 





P. O. Box 1714 @ Atlanta 1, Georgia @ TRinity 5-3441 





Announcing 
a new, 16 mm, full-color 
motion picture 
produced 
to educate ‘ 
your community to MA N STREET 
the benefits of 5 hb “i boy fo A 


industrial development _— 


OKING FOR A GOLD MINE? 


How can new industry be a gold mine? Well, among other 
things, one new factory employing 100 workers can mean 296 
more people in the community, 112 more households, $590,000 
more personal income per year, $270,000 more bank deposits, 
107 more passenger cars, 4 more retail establishments — and 
$360,000 more retail sales per year.* 


All this and much more are the benefits to be gained from a 
planned program of industrial development for your city. Indus- 
trial Sound Films has just completed a new, full-color motion 
picture entitled “Gold Mine On Main Street” which explains 
to your citizens in a colorful, dramatic way how they can benefit 
from industrial development. 


The cost of prints of this new, 25-minute film is low—any com- 
munity can easily afford it. 


For details, write today to... 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC. 


CONWAY BUILDING e N. ATLANTA 19, GA. 


*Based on a report by the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 





NEW PLANTS 





est. to begin mid-1959. $225,000. (B) 

Pelahatchie — Pelahatchie Poultry 
food processing. In oper. 

Philadelphia—Dean-Blount Co., Dr. J. M. 
Blount, Jr., Co-owner; surface paving, ex- 
cavation, grading work. In oper. 

Raymond—Brown & Grist, Inc., Roy G. 
Brown, Pres.; aluminum windows, window 
walls, Exercising option to buy 7 acre site. 
Home office: Warwick, Va. 

Tupelo—Freight Forwarding Service, Gus 
Ballard, Mgr.; area freight pool-car ship- 
ment. Oper. est. to begin summer, 1958. 

Vicksburg—Mississippi Valley Portland 
Cement Co., Hwy. 3, Henry V. Allen, Jr., 
Vice Pres. Oper est. to begin mid-summer, 
1958. $4 million. (C) 


MISSOURI 

Chaffee—Sport Specialty Shoemakers, Unit 
No. 2. In oper. (D) 

Clinton—Havspool and Romine Mfg. Co., 
screws. Home office: Oakland, Cal. (B) 

Ilimo—Custom Built Homes, Inc., pre-fab- 
rication of custom units fe: home construc- 
tion. (C) 

Jefferson City—Dowell, Inc., Industrial 
Ave., chemical cleaning of industrial boilers, 
oil company pipelines. Subs. of Dow Chem- 
ical. 

Kansas City 
bodies. In oper. 

Kansas City—Pace Products, Inc., 
nance products. In oper. 

Kansas City—Trailer Services, Inc., North- 
east Industrial Dist., modification of trans- 
port trailers. In oper. 

St. Louis—Monsanto Chemical Co. has pur- 
chased site along Mississippi River. 

Seneca—Seneca Mattress Co., mattresses. 

Springfield-—-Royal McBee Corp., Fortune 
P. Ryan, Vice Pres.; portable typewriter 
mfg. plant. Headquarters: Port Chester, N. 
Y. Const. est. to begin fall, 1958. (E) 

Warsaw — Tilt- O- Matic Window 
combination windows and screens. 

Wentzville—N & N Plastic Extruders, Inc., 
extruded plastics. 

MONTANA 

No plants reported. 

NEBRASKA 

McCook—Redwill Mfg. Co., C. W. Wiec- 


land, Pres.; electronic components. Oper. be- 
gan May, 1958. 


Co., 


-Hesse Carriage Co., truck 


mainte- 


Corp., 


NEVADA 


No plants reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No plants reported. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bound Brook—American 
Organic Chemicals Div., 
facility. $Multi-million. 

Edgewater—Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Under const. 

Elizabeth—Allied Chemical & Dye 
General Chemical Div., sulfuric acid. In oper. 

Gibbstown—DuPont Co., hydrogen and an- 
hydrous ammonia anitine and dipehenyla- 
mine units planned. 

Hammonton—Whitehall Laboratories, Ken- 
neth A. Bonham, Pres.; pharmaceutical firm. 
Branch of American Home Products Co. 
Oper. est. to begin late 1958. $1 million. 

Perth Amboy—Hess Fuel Oil Co., 
and warehouse. Under const. 


NEW MEXICO 
No plants reported. 


Cyanamid Co., 
anthraquinone mfg. 
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NEW YORK 

Armonk—International Business Machines 
Corp., Wenga Farms, L. H. LaMotte, Vice 
Pres.; data processing div. Has purchased 
432 acre site. Oper. est. to begin 1959. $5 mil- 
lion. (D) 

Brooklyn—Court Knitting Mills, Inc., cot- 
ton knits for infants’ and children’s outer- 
wear, men’s shirts, women’s dresses, sports- 
wear. In oper. 

Buchanan—Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., L. A. Scofield, Vice Pres.; 
atomic power plant. Has purchased 340 acre 
site. Oper. est. to begin 1960. $70 million. 

Greenburgh—Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., Butler Estate, Morse G. Dial, Pres.; 
administration bldg., lab., service unit. Oper. 


est. to begin 1959. (E) 

Hicksville—Circle Wire & Cable Corp., 
electrical metal tubing plant. Subs. of Cerro 
de Pasco Corp. 

Niagara Falls—Olin Mathieson 
Corp., high energy fuel. Under const 
million. 

Rye—Chrysler Corp., Theall Rd., zone and 
regional officers, training center. Oper. est. 
to begin 1958. $1.1 million. 

Schenectady—General Electric (Co 
steel casting foundry. $3.7 million 

Valhalla—Farrand Controls, Inc., 
Commerce St., C. L. Farrand, Sr., 


Chemical 
$45 


plans 


Wall & 
Pres.; op 
Oper. est. 


tical instrument research and mfg. 
to begin 1958, $100,000. (C) 
International 


Yorktown — Business Ma 





Corp., 


office 
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Solite has a talent for getting to the heart of building problems. 
ever yours may be, chances are that Solite can help you solve them. 
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New dormitory at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C 
Clemmer and Horton, Hickory, N. C., Architects; 

Ezra Meir and Associates, Raleigh, N. C., Structural Engineers 
Herman-Sipe & Co., 


Inc., Conover, N. C., General Contractors 


In the new men’s dormitory at Lenoir Rhyne College, Solite lightweight 
structural concrete was used throughout. 


Solite lightweight masonry units, 


used in partitions, absorb 50% of room noise, provide the quietness so im- 


This combined use of Solite accomplished three more specific objectives: It 
reduced deadweight, added the factor of fire safety, simplified maintenance. 


What- 
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Westmoreland Coal Company 


"ar “ae iow? 


Stonega Coke and Coal Company 


RODA isso 


Kentucky Sun Coal Company - 
Old King Mining Company 
No. 1 & No. 2 
SUNFIRE OLD KING 
Brown Fuel Company 
HENSHAW 


ASHLO HARDBURLY 


PREMIUM ANTHRACITE 
Product of Jeddo-Highland Coal Company 
Hazle Brook 


Genco Anthracites & Bituminous Coals 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET... 


. PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


Cable Address: GENCO 
4 Branches > 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
IRWIN, PA. 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK NORFOLK 


CLEVELAND 








CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





Mkeiican Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Plants at Pensacole, Fla.; New Orleans, Winatield, Le.; 
Louisville, Miss.; Jackson, Tenn. 














A NEW EXECUTIVE SERVICE... 


The enlarged, improved New Plant Report in 
this issue is a power-packed tool for the alert 
executive. Use it for direct mail advertising, for 
your salesmen’s prospects, for promotional mail- 
ings, for an industrial guide and handy refer- 
ence. .. . There’s no limit to the ways in which 
the New Plant Report may be of service to you. 


New Plant Reporters in each of the 48 States, 
Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska keep 
us informed on industrial development, and each 
month these reports are compiled for you in 
an exclusive feature of Industrial Development 
and Manufacturers Record. 


Put this New Plant Report to work; you’ll never 
find a more complete listing of brand new in- 
dustries, . . . And, whether your company mar- 
kets paper clips or steam engines, you'll find 
new plants are your best market. 














NEW PLANTS 





chines Corp. Taconic Pky., Dr. E. R. Priore; 
research lab. Oper. est. to begin 1959. $10 
million. (E) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Acme—Riegel Paper Corp., A. L. Wiley, 
Asst. Mgr.; paper mill. Oper est. to begin 
mid-1958. 

Liberty—Newport Turning Co., Fred Mor- 
rison, Pres.; woodworking. Oper. began May, 
1958. $50,000. (B) 

Lincolnton—Ann Knitting Mills, Inc. 

Rose Hill—Watson Seafood and Poultry 
Co., E. T. Watson, Owner; poultry process- 
ing. Home office: Raleigh. Oper. est. to begin 
summer, 1958. $175,000. (C) 

Statesville—Graybeal, Inc., 
furniture. (B) 

Statesville—Playworld Toys, Inc 
tional toys. 

Wadesboro—Industrial Testing Reactors, 
Inc., Pee Dee River, Haywood Robbins, 
Pres.; nuclear research for materials testing. 
Oper. est. to begin 1960. $12 million (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Devils Lake—Northern Stramit Corp., C. 
A. R. Swenson, Off.; building and insulation 
board. Oper. est. to begin Aug., 1958. (B) 


OHIO 

Canton—Marks Tractor & Equipment Co., 
Stanley Marks, Pres.; services and sales. 
Oper. est. to begin July, 1958. 

Cincinnati—Ford Motor Co., 
transmission plant. Under const. 

Cincinnati—Fox Paper Co., Charles R. 
Walker, Pres.; paper products. Oper. est. to 
begin June, 1958. $800,000. 

Cincinnati— Olin Mathieson 
Corp., Robert H. Evans, 
Products Div.; 
cers. 

Cincinnati— 


upholstered 


.. educa- 


automatic 


Chemical 
Gen. Megr., Forest 
corrugated shipping contain- 


Thomas Foods, Inc., George H. 
Thomas, Pres.; frozen foods. Oper. est. to be- 
gin Jan., 1959. $400,000. 

Clarington —Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. and Ormet Corp., Walter F. O'Connell, 
Olin Mathieson Vice Pres.; aluminum rolling 
mill and aluminum reduction plant. Oper. 
est. to begin late 1958. (E) 

Cleveland—Cleveland Clinic 
laundry plant. $500,000. 

Cleveland—Pecker X-Ray Corp., K. C. 
Schering, Vice Pres.; research equip. Oper. 
est. to begin Oct., 1958. $500,000. 

Cleveland—Standard Oil Co. of 
laboratory. $800,000. 

Columbus—Jaeger 
house. $400,000. 

Columbus—Timken Roller Bearing : 
railroad equip. Oper. began May, 1958. $ 
million. 

Elyria—Pepsi-Cola Bottling Plant, Robert 
H. Snyder, Pres.; carbonated beverages. 
Oper. est. to begin June, 1958. $500,000. (B) 

Lorain—Ford Motor Co., assembly plant. 
Under const. 

Piqua—Norton Co. has purchased 120 acre 
site for industrial abrasives and ceramic ma- 
terials plant. Home office: Worcester, Mass. 

Solon—Container Corp. of America, R. C. 
Bittenbender, Gen. Mer.; folding cartons. 
Oper. est. to begin June, 1958. $1.3 million. 
(D) 

Toledo—DuPont Co. plans plant. 

Wickliffe—Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., research and development bldg. Oper. 
est. to begin June, 1958. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Interior, 


Foundation, 


Ohio, 


Machine Co., 


ware- 


Keyes 
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helium extraction. Const. est to begin sum- 
mer, 1958. $14 million. 

Marietta—Greenville Gasoline Corp., gaso- 
line, butane, propane, dry gas. Under const. 
$250,000. (B) 

Tulsa—Continental Baking Co., bakery. 
Oper. began spring, 1958. $1 million. 

Tulsa—Flint Steel Corp., 2440 S. Yukon, 
steel fabrication. Oper. est. to begin summer, 
1958. $2 million. 

OREGON 


Coos Bay—Georgia-Pacific Corp., Robert 
B. Pamplin, Pres.; plywood. Home office: 
Portland. Oper. est. to begin early 1959. $2 
million. (D) 

Hillsboro—Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. has acquired 15 acre site. 

Portland—Union Pacific Railroad, Albina 
Yards. D. E. Wingert, Gen. Mgr. of N. W. 
Dist.; freight station. Const. est. to begin 
summer, 1958. $2 million. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford—Allegheny Electronic Chemicals 

Co., Thayer Rudd, Mgr. Oper. began May, 
1958. (B) 

Bradford—Corning Glass Works, office and 
factory bldg. to house electronic components 
dept. Under const. $Multi-million. (D) 

Bridgeville— American Cyanamid 
maleic anhydride. Under const. 
lion. 

Conway—R. C. F. C. 
In oper. 

Delmont—Gibson Electric 
contacts, 

Doylestown—Philadelphia Chain Co. (B) 

Duquesne—Linde Co., Duquesne Works, 
oxygen plant and pipeline system. Div. of 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Co., 
$Multi-mil- 
Asphalt Co., asphalt. 


Co., electric 


Duquesne—U. S. Steel Co., 
research lab. $350,000. 

Exeter—Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
dump bodies. In oper. (B) 

Exeter—B. F. Goodrich Co., 
cord. In oper. (C) 

Exton—Foote Mineral Co., technical cen- 
ter. Home office: Philadelphia. -Const. est. 
to begin 1959. 

Hamburg—Harris 
plant. $360,000. (B) 

Latrobe—Ceramic-Metal Assemblies Corp., 
engineer, mfg. plastic and ceramic assem- 
blies for electronic tubes and equip. for mis- 
siles, other military devices. Oper. est. to 
begin 1959. (C) 

Latrobe—Glass Beads Corp., sealing beads 
and forms, jigs, other supplies for pressure 
and vacuum seals. Oper. est. to begin June, 
1958. (B) 

Luzerne—Alma Fashions, dresses. In oper. 

) 


metallurgical 
, steel 


rayon tire 


Pine Mills, 


furniture 


Luzerne—Jo Nita Dresses, dresses. In oper. 
(B) 

Meadville—Erie R. R., car repair plant. In 
oper. $3.3 million. 

Philadelphia—General Fire Extinguisher 
Corp., 6801 Rising Sun Ave., mfg. div. and 
sales office. Home office: Detroit. In oper. (C) 

Pittsburgh—Dravo Corp. has purchased 40 
acres for Neville Island plant. 

Radnor—Wyeth Laboratories. Home office: 
Philadelphia. Under const. 

Reading—J. R. Clark Co., ladders, ironing 
tables, clothes hampers. Oper. began March, 
1958. $250,000. (C) 

Reading—St. Lawrence Dairy Co., Muhlen- 
berg Park, Lester G. Kauffman, Pres.; milk 
processing. Oper. est. to begin spring, 1958. 
$250,000. 











ask for... 


VIENER METALS 


Aluminum e Babbitt e Pig Lead 
Lead Alloys e Pig Tin e Tin Alloys 


Brass & Bronze Ingots 





HYMAN VIENER & SONS” 


RICHMOND, VA. 
CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SAUEREISEN 


ACID i CEMENTS 


Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches ond biveprints 


Sauereisen Cements Co. Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 
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Serving industry since 1923 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPAN 


DIVISION OF THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


P.O. Box 1499 Fhirfax 2-3301 
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Schuylkill Haver 
April, 1958. (B) 

Srpingdale—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Paint and Brush Div., development center. 
Oper. est. to begin fall, 1958. 

l'revorton—Keller-Kraft, Inc., 
watercraft. (B) 

West Elizabeth—Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp., hydrocarbon resins, aromatic 
solvents. In oper. 


RHODE ISLAND 
No plants reported. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Concrete Co., 


Argo Mills, Oper. began 


Co., 


boats and 


Anderson—Anderson con- 
crete products, 

Darlington—Pyramid Electric Co., 
Scarano, Pres.; capacitors. Oper. est. 
gin June, 1958. $Multi-million. (E) 

Easley—Alice Mfg. Co., Plant No. 4, Elli- 
son F. McKissick, Jr., Pres.; textiles. Const. 
est. to begin summer, 1958. $i million-plus. 
(D) 

Greenville—Chas. A. Tanner ware- 
house, plant, lab. Home office: Providence. 
Oper. est. to begin Aug., 1958. 

Greenville—Curtis & Marble, 
chinery. 

New Ellenton—Carolina Woodcraft, skis. 

Port Roval—Atlantic States Construction 
Co. of America, general cargo terminal. Un- 
$1.27 million. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Madison — Farmers Co-Operative 
Drying Plant, Warren Anderson, Pres. ; 
milk powder. Oper. began April, 
$250,000. 


Ralph 


to be- 


Co., 


textile ma- 


der const 


Milk 
dried 
1958. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Blow Pipe, Inc., 625 E. Main 
St.. J. G. Fletcher, Pres.; general sheet metal 
fabrication: design, fabrication, erection of 
blow pipe systems. Oper. began April, 1958. 
Chattanooga—Stainless Metal Products 
Co., Cromwell Rd., Bruce Young, Jr., Pres.; 
fabricated and welded wire products. Const. 
est. to begin summer, 1958. $150,000. (B) 
Collierville—Franklin Mfg. Co., Irving 
Franklin, Co-owner; sporting goods, athletic 
equip. Home office: Brockton, Mass. (B) 
Cookeville—Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., W. 
Spring St. 
Etowah 
Co-owner ; 


Etowah Awning Co., M. L. Stone, 
aluminum metal awnings, 
ports, patios. Oper. began April, 1958. 

Greenfield—Callins Industries. Fred Cal- 
Pres.; capacitors for electronic equip. 
In oper. 

Jackson—Challenger Mfg. Co., 
St., folding stairways. Oper. est. 
Aug., 1958. (B) 

Knoxville Figure-Tone Corp., 500 McGee 
St., Herbert Smullian, Pres.; vibrating equip. 
Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 

Knoxville—Filtered Metals Co., Emory Rd., 
E. N. Harrison, Dir.: gears, crankshafts; 
bearing blocks. Const. est. to have begun 
June, 1958. (C) 

Knoxville—Southern Packing Inc., 
1507 Mitchell St., E. J. Connelly, Gen. Mgr.; 
strawberry processing plant, picking of fruits 
and vegetables. Main office: Baltimore. In 
oper. (CU) 

Memphis—Sam Fortas Co. 

Memphis—J. W. Owen, Inc. 


TEXAS 
Anahuac—Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has purchased 2,700 acres of waterside land. 
Austin—-Thompson Engraving Co., 303 W. 


car 


N. Royal 


to begin 


Co.. 
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5th St., John B. Thompson, Mgr.; engraving. 
In oper. 

Brownsville—Shell-Tex Fisheries, Emile 
Lepeyre, Pres.; seafood canning. Oper. began 
May, 1958. $250,000. (C) 

Coppell—Dallas Power & Light Co., steam 
electric generating unit. Home office: Dallas. 
Oper. est. to begin 1960. $18 million. 

Crockett—Key Mfg. Co., Gene Williamson, 
Mer., garment plant. Home office: Ft. Scott, 
Kansas. (B) 

Dallas—Allstate Insurance Co., Empire 
Central Ind. Dist., Francis P. Mims, Reg. 
Mer.; regional office. Subs. of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. Oper. est. to begin 1959. $1 mil- 
lion. (D) 

Dallas—Baker Industrial 
Otis Elevator Co., M. L. 
trucks. 

Dallas—Columbia Electric Co., 7900 Sov- 
erign Row, fluorescent lighting fixtures. Subs. 
of Columbia Electric & Mfg. Co., Spokane. 
In oper. 

Dallas—Comfort Craft of Texas, Inc., 1710 
N. Market, aluminum out-door furniture. 

Dallas—Padgett Printing Co. of Dallas, 
industrial, printing. Oper. began April, 1958. 
$750,000. 

Dallas—Plastics Mfg. Co., Santa Fe Ind. 
Dist., W. L. Cone, Sr., Vice Pres.; dinner- 
ware. In oper. (D) 

Dallas—Texlon Corp., 139 Howell, Charles 
Poole, Vice Pres.; ribbon. In oper. 

Denton—M & B Mfg. Co., Shady Oaks Ind. 
Park, Morty Freedman, Pres.; women’s 
sportswear. In oper. (C) 

Duncanville — Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
chemical and general research lab. Home 
office: Dallas. In oper. 

Ft. Worth—Morrison Products, Inc., 2950 
White Settlement Rd., component parts for 
air conditioners. Home office: Cleveland. In 
oper. 

Ft. Worth—Stafford-Lowdon Co., 1114 W. 
Daggett, R. R. Lowdon, Pres.; commercial 
printing. Under const. 

Ft. Worth—United States Borax and Chem- 
ical Corp., Guenther and Brannon Aves., L. 
M. Stahler, Mgr. of Agricultural Sales Dept.; 
liquid herbicides. Headquarters: Los Angeles. 
Const. est. to begin June, 1958. 

Fredericksburg — Market Produce Co., 
poultry processing. Home office: Ft. Worth. 
Under const. $250,000. 

Galveston—Commercial 
warehouse. In oper. 

Garland—Ampco Metal, Inc., Garland Ind. 
Dist., custom bronze and alloy castings. Home 
office: Milwaukee. Under const. $200,000. 

Garland—Sherwin-Williams Co., Miller 
St., Willis R. Curren, Supt.; varnish and 
lacquer factory, wholesale distribution cen- 
ter, mfg. plant. Oper. began April, 1958. $3 
million. (D) 

Giddings — Hopwood Engineering Co., 
Hwy. 290, Thomas W. Hopwood, Pres.; chem- 
icals from area flora and minerals. 

Henderson—Smith-Blair, Inc., Telford L. 
Smith, Pres.; pipeline couplings, connectors, 
clamps. Home office: San Francisco. In oper. 

Houston—ALCO Products, Almeda Rd., 
Charles C. Davis, Gen. Mgr.; heat exchang- 
ers. Home office: New York. Under const. 

Houston—American Health Equip. Co., 
Art E. Jones, Mgr., health conditioning and 
reducing equip. Moving from Tucson. (D) 

Houston—Devoe-Reynolds Co., Santa Fe 
Ind. Dist., Mrs. Dorin S. Weinstein, Pres.; 
paint. Has purchased site. Subs. of Merritt- 
Chapman Corp. 

Houston—Eastern States Petroleum Co. 


Truck, Div. of 


Stevenson, Mer.; 


Warehouse Co., 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


plans coking plant. 

Houston—Port Houston Mfg. Corp., 1702 
Ruiz, W. L. Legro, Pres.; fabricated steel 
plate and metal products. In oper. (B) 

Houston—United States Gypsum Co., wall 
board. Under const. on 20 acre site. 

Humble—American Sulphur Co., extrac- 
tion plant to mine sulphur deposits. Under 
const. 

McGregor—Astrodyne, Inc., development 
and mfg. of higher-energy solid fuels, pro- 
pellants and devices for use in rocket missile 
systems. $2 million. 

Meridian—Style-Rite Mfg. Co., Box 2, Karl 
Madsen, Pres., upholstered furniture. In oper. 

Odessa—Cameron Iron Works, oil well 
equip. Oper. began April, 1958. 

Kanger—Southwest Athletic Repair Co., 
Roy Barrett, Co-owner; mfg., repair of ath- 
letic equip. In oper. 

San Antonio—CMC Pipe Co., Huebner Rd., 
Charles Leake, Pres.; concrete pipe. Oper. 
began May, 1958. $150,000. (B) 

San Antonio—Producers Association, 2207 
W. Salinas, cheese, condensed milk. Oper. be- 
gan May, 1958. $225,000. (B) 

San Antonio—Rath Packing Co., E. Com- 
merce St., sausages, sliced bacon. In oper. 
$500,000. (B) 

San Antonio—Regera Industries, Inc., 124 
Lombrano St., F. L. Dashek, Off.; folding 
aluminum furniture. In oper. (B) 

San Antonio—Sferics, Inc., Basse Rd., Lan- 
dis Carr, Off.; storm warning devices, elec- 
tronic components. (B) 

San Antonio—Sinco Products, Inc., Box 
5215, A. A. Sinclair, Pres., non-acid wet stor- 
age batteries. In oper. 

Sherman—Sta-Rite Products, Inc., pumps. 
Opened Southwestern service center early, 
1958; plans assembly plant for late, 1958. 
Home office: Delavan, Wisc. 

Tilden—Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., gas processing plant planned. Home 
office: Houston. $2.5 million. 


UTAH 

Cannonville—American Mud and Chemical 
Co., bentonite processing. 

Greenriver—Union Carbide Nuclear Corp., 
uranium upgrading. Oper. began spring, 1958. 
(B) 

Ogden—Cahill Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
precision parts. Home office: Denver. (C) 

Salt Lake City—Hoen Hydraulic Co. Home 
office: Billings, Mont. Oper. est. to begin late 
1958. $500,000. (C) 

Salt Lake City—Texas Co., shale oil re- 
search lab. Home office: New York. Oper. 
est. to begin 1959. $Multi-million. 

Tooele—Utah Marblehead Lime Co., min- 
ing and milling of dolomite. Oper. est. to be- 
gin July, 1958. $3 million. (C) 


VERMONT 


No plants reported. 


VIRGINIA 

Elkton—Rockingham Sleepwear 
Hwy. 340, sleepwear. Oper. est. 
summer, 1958. (C) 

Lynchburg—Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., Rte. 
128, has purchased 18-acre tract for new bot- 
tling plant. 

Manassas—Manassas Lumber Corp., pre- 
fabricated homes. Pilot oper. began April, 
1958 

Narrows—Peavy Paper Co., Hunnicut Bldg., 
paper towels, napkins, tissues. Home Office: 
Ladysmith, Wisc. Oper. began April, 1958. 
(B) 

South Hill—Magnolia Mobile Homes Mfg. 


Corp., 
to begin 
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FAILURE OF PRIVATE 
ADVERTISING 


Within the last few years it has become the 
fashion with some people to do their adver- 
tising in their own private way instead of 
through the newspapers. Some distribute 
cards, some circulars, some pamphlets, some 
even almanacs, and some inconceivable mon- 
strosities of oddity, circulating them by the 
hundreds of thousands through the mails. 
The printer's art has been tasked to the ut- 
most to gratify the tastes of these advertis- 
ers. Some of the finest as well as the basest 
specimens of the art of engraving, of chromo- 
lithographing, and of colored printing are be- 
ing produced for these purposes, and every 
conceivable style of fancy paper is brought 
into requisition. The advertisers vie with each 
other in the elegance of their designs and 
the costliness of their devices, taking it for 
granted that the receivers will conform their 
estimate of the status of the advertiser to the 
artistic pretensions of his advertisement. 
Some people may regret that the noble art of 
printing, at the period of its highest achieve- 
ments, should be subjected to such debasing 
uses: but, to those who thus employ the art, 
it should be equally a matter of concern that 
the debasement so completely fails of the ob- 
ject for which it is intended. With him who 
notices such advertising at all the first feel- 
ing on receiving one of these superb speci- 
mens of typography or engraving is apt to 
be one of disgust that it relates to the artis- 
tic pursuits of his butcher or his bootmaker, 
or that the subjects of its elegant illustra- 
tions are chairs and tables, refrigerators and 
brooms; he throws it down with an indefin- 
able grudge against the man who has been 
guilty of such a ridiculous prostitution of art, 
and, without exactly knowing it, he is dis- 
tinctly convinced that a tradesman who spends 
so much money in such an incongruous way is 
not likely to be endowed with the common 
sense of a good man of business, or to sell 
cheaply. 

Men of business who resort to this method 
of advertising cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that the people whom they would reach have 
become nauseated with it. They must be 
aware that they themselves disregard all 
such appeals for patronage; and what 
reason have they to suppose that others re- 
ceive their applications with more patience? 
The sooner advertisers learn the folly of their 
present large expenditures in seeking publi- 
city through private means, the better for 
their pockets and their success. 


NOTES FROM DIXIE 


The Reverend Sam Jones has been stirring 
things up pretty lively in Dixie, but as a 
theorist he isn’t a marker to a Baptist minis- 
ter in North Carolina, who has come to the 
front with the assertion that the frying-pan 
has prevented the conversion of the world. 
He is evidently a student of hygiene, for he 
says the sinnrer’s conscience can best be 
reached through his stomach, and that the 
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grease and odor of the frying-pan produces a 
sort of dyspepsia that is decidedly unfavor- 
able to religious reflection and rather more 
productive of profanity. 


A WARNING 

We take this occasion to warn the readers 
of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD to be 
very careful in purchasing a mechanical boil- 
er-cleaner which has a pipe leading from the 
surface water to a reservoir, a return pipe and 
blow-off pipe, unless the same is represented 
as the Hotchkiss Cleaner, the original and 
only appliance possessing the above features. 
We are informed that certain, or rather very 
uncertain, parties are now trying to impose 
on people a worthless imitation of the Hotch- 
kiss Cleaner. It is the duty of all fair-minded 
men to expose all such attempts to defraud 
the public by that meanest of all sneak 
thieves—one who, discovering that the prod- 
uct of a man of brains is of real value, under- 
takes to palm off an almost exact imitation 
by styling it an improved appliance, not dar- 
ing to claim patents on same. 


LITERARY NOTES 
The “Bad Boy” of whom we have all heard 


and some of us have known, has at last ar- 
rived “At Home;” and a record of his humor- 
ous experiences is found in a new book just 
issued, entitled “The Bad Boy At Home.” 
Bound in paper covers. Price 25 cents, and it 
is sold by all dealers, or it will be mailed on 
receipt of that amount by J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 
the publishers, 31 Rose street, New York. 
Mr. Maurice Thompson’s new novel “At 
Love’s Extremes,” which Messers. Cassell & 
Company have in press has taken well with 
the trade, for the whole of the first edition 


is entirely sold, and the second is on the press. 
All this before the sale has really begun, be- 
cause the book is really not yet published. 


RECORD’s DEFENSE 
The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD of 


Baltimore, and the Times and Tradesman of 
Chattanooga have been at variance for sever- 
al weeks. In the last issue, the RECORD (if 
we may be pardoned for using an inelegant, 
but very expressive, term) “mops up the floor” 
with the Chattanooga papers. The RECORD 
routs them completely and proves some very 
hard things against them. But it is not our 
funeral.—Anniston (Ala.) Hot Blast. 


CHANGE OF BASE 


Sebastian, May & Co. have moved from 189 
W. Pearl street to 169 W. Second street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Their business has prospered 
so well that they have been compelled to 
change quarters twice within a year. They are 
now in a large and commodious building, and 
are prepared to make, at short notice, any 
machinery in their line. They have added a 
lot of new machinery, and with their increased 
space have facilities for turning out work 
speedily. Their specialties are foot and 
power-lathes, chucks, drills and machinists’ 
supplies. They have received orders from all 
parts of the world, and have alreadv shipped 
lathes to Europe. Their workmanship is un- 
surpassed, and they guarantee each machine 
to be as they represent it. Working a large 
force and running on full time they make no 
complaint of dull season, ete. They have 
just published a large and excellent catalogue, 
which will be sent to any address upon ap- 
plication. 





THE RICHMOND GLOBE ROLLER SKATE, 


The Easiest Running, Most Durable, and Most Practical Skate in the Market. 








Rink men and jobbers will find the 
“GLOBE RINK” skate to be supe- 
rior to all others, because: 

It has no springs, rivets or pins to break, 
get loose or wear out. It will not crush the 
rubber cushion, as their new connecting 
plate prevents crushing. The wearing of 
the bearings being automatic, the truck 
frame will not become loose or rickety 
from long usage. The tension is one 
regulated by means of the draw-bolt 
suit the requirements of any skater. “Phe 
detached 

















truck frame can be instant! 
without removing the draw-bolt. It is 
light, strong, durable, and skaters pro- 
nounce it the best skate made. 

e especially call the attention of the 
skaters of America to our New Half- 
Clamp Corrugated Steel Bottom 
Skates, in which we pride ourselves in 
having the Lighteat, Strongest and 
Handsomest Skate in the World. 

For prices and catalogues address 


MITCHELL & VANNEMAN, 


RICHMOND, *IND. 
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ONE OF THE NATION'S IMPORTANT 
PRODUCERS OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
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A MAJOR COPPER 
REFINING COMPANY 


NEW STEAM ELECTRIC POWER PLANT, PART OF 
AN INTEGRATED GRID TOTALING 10,000,000 Kw 


trae 


e Finest spot on the eastern seaboard 
... BIG sites... BIG labor pool.. 
BIG power supply... BIG opportuni- 
ON THE B&O ties to reach U. S. and foreign markets 
at Marley Neck more conveniently. A portside plant 


HERE is the soundest production-for- 
PORT OF BALTIMORE profit strategy. 


PHONE OR WRITE 
T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G. E. FERENCE, Industrial Development Ag. 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 
A. C. TODD, industrial Agent FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent 
CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 
W. E. OLIVER, industrial Agent 


CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 
Se BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 





NEW PLANTS 





Co., house trailers. Oper. est. to begin July, 
1958. (C) 

WASHINGTON 
Anacortes—-Texas Co., unit planned. 
Auburn—United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

Under const. $1 million. 

Seattle—American Marietta Co., synthetic 
resins research center. Home office: Chicago. 
Const. began April, 1958. $1 million. 

Seattle—Federal Pacific Electric Co., 1415 
Elliott Ave., W., Leonard P. Shelley, Vice 
Pres.; panelboard assembly plant. per. be- 


gan May, 1958. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Beverly—Northeast Corp., woodworking. 

Dunbar-—Economy Truck Co., 4302 Forst 
Ave., Ray Pile, Mgr.; precast concrete prod- 
ucts. Oper. began April, 1958. 

Fenwick—Towne Toy, E. C. Noland, Pres.: 
novelty lamps. Oper. est. to begin June, 1958. 
(B) 

Gassaway—Central West Virginia Dairy 
Products, Inc., dairy products. 

Grafton—Handman, Ine.,  do-it-yourselt 
products. 

Huntington—Acme Machinery Co., Arthur 
P. Persinger, Pres. Under const. $300,000. (B) 

Kenova—Blacktopping plant. 900 Twelfth 
St., C. F. Dean, Owner; blacktop material. 
Oper. began April, 1958. $100,000. (B) 

Parsons—Kingsford Co., Owen Pyle, Pres. ; 
charcoal and wood products. Home office: 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Oper. est. to begin fall, 
1958. $500,000. (D) 

Richwood—Forester Co., woodworking 
plant. 

Thomas—Thomas Cabinet Works, wood- 
working plant. Oper. began April, 1958. (C) 


WISCONSIN 


West Allis—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ¢ 
70th St., offices. (D) 


WYOMING 


No plants reported. 


CANADA 

Action, Ontario—Porter-Canada, office and 
mfg. space for Refractories and Disston divi- 
sions. Under const. 

Edmonton, Alberta—Imperial Oi! Ltd., as- 
phalt plant. Oper. est. to begin spring, 1959. 
$1.4 million. 

Kingston, Ontario—DuPont Co. of Canada 
Ltd., research center for polyethylene resins 
and nylon resins. Home office: Montreal. 
$300,000. 

Montreal, Quebec—Canada Industries Ltd. 
has purchased 200 acres near St. Hilaire for 
new research center. 

PUERTO RICO 

Arecibo—W. R. Grace & Son, corrugated 
paperboard, cartons, board products, wrap- 
ping paper, bags made from bagasse. Near- 
ing completion. $10 million. 

Arroyo—New Hanover Mills, men’s seam- 
less hosiery. Oper. began April, 1958. (C) 

Camuy Continental -Wroducts, cutlery. 
Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 

Carolina—Phelps Dodge Corp., insulated 
wire, cable and appliance cords. Oper. began 
March, 1958. $1.25 million. (B) 

Fajardo—Trouser Corp. of America, work 
trousers. Oper. began April, 1958. (C) 

Hato Rey—Baxter Laboratories. pharma- 
ceuticals. Oper. began March, 1958. (B) 

Las Palmas, Catano—Bayamon Electroplat- 
ing. Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 

Ponce—Insuldyne Corp., insulation boards. 
Oper. began April, 1958. (B) 
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Easily one of the nation's top industrial growth 
spots, Florida's fabulous bay area may hold oppor- 
tunity for you. Here's a background report to serve 
as the starting point in your exploration of the 
golden crescent extending from St, Petersburg 
through Tampa and all the way down to Bradenton. 


BY CHARLES LAYNG 


“What kind of engineers or engineer- 
ing technicians do you need? How 
many and what kind of other em- 
ployees do you want? If they’re not 
here now, we have urgent applications 
on file by the thousands, and we can get 
them for you.” 

This is a statement that can be—and 
frequently is—made to prospective 
plant builders by the managers of the 
Committees of 100 for the cities in the 
three counties surrounding Tampa Bay. 
Moreover, these gentlemen have backed 
up that statement time alter time. 

The reason why such “hard-to-get” 
employees are readily available in the 
three counties is readily discernible on 
any week-end, or, for that matter, any 
afternoon after working hours. Execu- 
tives, engineers, technicians, other 
workers—and their wives and children 
—may be found on the golf courses. 

Or, they may be sailing or motor- 
boating on the endless waterways; they 
may be fishing in the freshwater lakes 
and streams, going for the saltwater 

fish from the bridges and causeways, 

+ ADENTON surfcasting, or going out into the Gulf 
after the big ones. For this is a sub- 

tropical area where outdoor sports and 

outdoor living are indulged in twelve 

montis per year, and sun tans never 
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In the Heart of Florida's 





GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


For factory or warehouse requiring land areas from 40 to !,000 
Acres with main line railroad in a neighborhood of top name, 
national plants locate in Pinellas County's 


DUVIRSWENSD DEVeLOP MENT 


HENRY BLANTON, President 
DIVERSIFIED ENTERPRISES, INC. 


4850 Skyway Boulevard North St. Petersburg, Florida 
U. S. Route 19 HEmlock 5-2148 





You don't HAVE to have ulcers! 


The most important investment a business makes is in the 
CREATIVE ABILITY OF MEN. The creative ability of men is 
GREATEST where the distractions and frustrations of modern 
life are least. The Absence of so many Northern Urban Frustra- 
tions, the Ease and Comfort of Living, leave us, who live in 
Florida's Bay Area, undiminished strength to solve the day's 
duties of business wisely and well. We produce more, with 
greater ease. 


BENEFIT from the advantages of Bay Area living 
PROSPER from a plant or business located at 


JOE'S CREEK INDUSTRIAL PARK 


“The Best Address for the Best Businesses" 


Developed and Managed by 


The Elmer J. Krauss Organization, Inc. 


3300 Skyway Boulevard North St. Petersburg, Florida 
The Show-window of the Bay Area HEmliock 5-2128 


Complete, impartial, up-to-dote statistical data answering your questions is immediately 
avoilable. You may phone collect. Your inquiry will be treated in plet 








FLORIDA'S FABULOUS BAY 
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Beautiful white sand and the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico make many miles of desirable and attractive beaches on the Florida west coast. 
Scenes such as this are typical of the resort areas close to Tampa and St. Petersburg. 


Hillsborough, Manatee and Pinellas 
Counties surround the various bays that 
were once described as: “The port is 
the best in the world.” Cabeza de Vaca, 
the first white man ever to visit the area 
called it that in 1528 nearly four and 
a half centuries ago. There are actually 
three principal bays, all connected: 
Tampa Bay, beginning at the entrance 
from the Gulf of Mexico; Old Tampa 
Bay, between St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
and Tampa and Hillsborough Bay. 
These have subsidiary bays, such as 
Boca Ciega, Terra Ceia, and Cockroach 
Bays, as well as innumerable channels 
and wide estuaries such as the Palm, the 
Alafia, the Littlke Manatee and the 
Manatee Rivers. 

There are few areas in the country 
or the world, for that matter, where 
there are so many bridges and cause- 
ways. Old Tampa Bay, for example, is 
crossed by the Courtney Campbell 
Causeway, some 12 miles long, between 
Clearwater and Tampa. It is also 
crossed by the Gandy Bridge and Cause- 
ways, 9 miles long, between St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa. 

The original Gandy bridge has been 
supplemented by a new structure, re- 
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cently opened, which parallels it for its 
open-water length of some 7 miles, and 
permits the operation of each Gandy 
bridge as a one-way, two-lane traffic 
flow. As a part of this somewhat unique 
method of four-laning a long bridge, 
the approaches on both sides were also 
four-laned. 

About midway between the Gandy 
Bridge and the Courtney Campbell 
Causeway, a new structure is being con- 
structed, which will cross some 10 miles 
of open water on the way between 
Tampa and Largo and, at its Western 
end, have a wye approach to the rapid- 
ly-developing northern section of St. 
Petersburg. 

Undoubtedly the most amazing struc- 
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ID AREA SERIES 


The accompanying report is an- 
other in a series of special studies 
made by the editors of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT to provide readers 
with comprehensive data on areas 
which show unusual industrial 
promise. Reprints are generally 
available from advertisers and 
sponsors. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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ture in the complex of bridges and 
causeways which has enabled ready ac- 
cess to all of the cities and towns in the 
Bay area, is the huge Sunshine Skyway, 
16 miles long, which crosses Tampa 
Bay between St. Petersburg and Mana- 
tee County, and, in its central portion 
towers nearly 200 ft. into the air to per- 
mit the passage of the largest ocean- 
going ships beneath it without inter- 
ference with the traffic flow over the 
Skyway. 

There are also six causeways between 
the western portion of St. Petersburg 
and the Holiday Island group which 
fringes Pinellas County on the Gulf of 
Mexico side. In Tampa, there are sev- 
eral bridges over the Hillsborough Riv- 
er, which bisects the city, including a 
new bridge now being built in the 
downtown area, as well as_ several 
bridges reaching the residential and in- 
dustrial islands which are at Tampa’s 
“front doorstep.” 

Thus, there is a complete highway 
“net” serving this area. U. S. 19 and 
U. S. alternate 19, parallel each other 
from the northern line of Pinellas 
County to downtown St. Petersburg, 
and U. S. 19 continues through St. 
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Petersburg to a junction with U. S. 41 
across the Sunshine Skyway. Six major 
state roads, four-laned in numerous in- 
stances, cross this long, narrow county 
in an east-west direction, U. S. 92 also 
crosses the Gandy Bridge to enter St. 
Petersburg from the Tampa side of Old 
Tampa Bay. 

U. S. 92, a trans-Florida highway 
from Daytona Beach on the Atlantic 
side, crosses the entire breadth of Hills- 
borough County and the northern and 
western sections of Tampa. U. S. 41, 
with a parallel four-laned business route 
through Tampa, crosses the county from 
Norta to South, as does U.S. 301, which 
by-passes Tampa, some six miles to the 
East. 

South of Tampa, U. S. 41 and U. S. 
301 parallel each other at a distance of 
some six miles through the fertile win- 
ter vegetable and citrus areas of Hills- 
borough and Manatze counties. Several 
state roads cross the former county 
from east to west, the most important 
being State Road 60, a trans-Florida 
road from Clearwater on the Gulf of 
Mexico to Vero Beach on the Atlantic 
Ocean. This road is four-laned for con- 
siderable stretches out of Clearwater 
and Tampa. 

Manatee County is served by U. S. 
41 and U.S. 301, which parallel each 
other from the north to the south right 
through the county and cross separate 
bridgeways over the wide Manatee 
estuary at Bradenton. Several east-west 
state roads also serve this county. U. S. 
41 is being four-laned now between 


Two popular and beauiiful cities on the west coast of Florida are St. 
Petersburg, shown in the aerial view on the left page, and Tampa, a night 
view of which is pictured on the right page. In addition to their growing 


Sarasota and Bradenton, and an ambi- 
tious program for four-laning it be- 
tween Bracenton and Tampa has just 
begun. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board Air Line give railway service to 
the three counties via their main lines 
to Jacksonville and via a large and 
complicated system of branch lines 
built to serve the agricultural areas. The 
two big international airports at Tampa 
and St. Petersburg and the Bradenton- 
Sarasota airport are described in de- 
tail later. 


The spirit of the people of the Bay 
area is indicated by the manner in 
which they have conquered an extreme- 
ly difficult terrain, so far as land trans- 
portation is concerned, and rendered 
travel through and within the area fast 
and efficient. 


Astounding Growth 

In discussing this area as a whole, it 
should be remembered that population- 
wise and new-industry-wise, it is an 
area of astounding growth. It is a self- 
contained market area where retail sales 
last year amounted to just under $100 
million. It is diflicult to keep track of the 
zooming population figures, but a Uni- 
versity of Florida survey as of July 1, 
1957, pius some weighted educated 
guesses since then would place it as 
close to 700,000 as of July 1, 1958. 

WTVT and WLFA-TYV, with studios 
in both Tampa and St. Petersburg, and 


municipally-owned WSUN-TV, St. 
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Petersburg, are constantly engaged in 
making analyses of this tri-county mar- 
ket. ‘I'he diluculties of arriving at exact 
figures may be realized when it is con- 
sidered that the area is visited by some- 
where between a million and a miliion 
and a half “tourists” each year. Such 
“tourists” spend anywhere trom a few 
days to ten or eleven months in the 
area. ‘The latter group—and it is a large 
one —are those who live in the area the 
year around except for a mont. visit 
to taueir ivorthern relatives in tae sum- 
mer, but who have maintained their 
legal residence elsewhere. 

Ail figures as to markets are colored 
by the fact that vacationers spend far 
more for some items than residents do. 
lor example, the returns from beverage 
taxes and from pari-mutuel machine 
taxes per capita per annum in kiorida 
regularly run from 300 to 600 per cent 
higher than the national average. Yet 
Florida has far more “dry” counties, 
under local option than any Northern 
state. 

In a state where millions of out-of- 
staters are constantly on wheels and 
where the residents think nothing of 
driving a 500 or 600-mile round trip 
for a week-end visit, or to a favorite 
fishing spot, gasoline tax collections are 
quite high, although the tax rate of 7 
cents per gallon is exceeded in many 
other states. 

There are no state inheritance or 
estate taxes in Florida and the state con- 
stitution prohibits the adoption of a 
state income tax. 
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importance in the industrial picture, the 


two communities and 


their 


surrounding areas offer a vast variety of attractions for tourists the year 
around. Accommodations are available to suit every taste and budget. 


There is a three per cent limited sales 
tax, which exempts such items as gro- 
ceries and medicines. The cigarette tax 
is five cents, and is returned to the 
cities in which collections are made. Of 
the seven-cent gasoline tax, one cent is 
returned to the counties for local road 
construction. There’s an_ intangible 
property tax of $2 per $1,000 valuation 
(based on January 1 quotation) of 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. and a tax 
of 10 cents per $1,000 on bank deposits. 
Occupational licenses are charged to 
manufacturers (county and State) on a 
joint basis of $7.75 per year, plus $1.50 
per employee per year. 

Depending upon the distance from 
the Bay or Gulf, the following meteor- 
ological summary—which covers a 35- 
year period—may vary a fraction of a 
degree, but this is the average weather 
of the tri-county area: 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE 
Annual January April July 
71.6 60.4 70.7 81.4 
NORMAL RAINFALL 
January April July 
2.38 2.13 8.48 


October 
74.1 


Annual 


October 
51.20 


3.20 
Humidity-Average 54 per cent at 1 p.m. 


The area is highly productive from 
an agricultural standpoint, and, along 
its eastern fringe is a tremendous de- 
posit of phosphate rock from which 
some 75 per cent of the nation’s needs 
is mined annually. Winter vegetables 
are produced in large numbers and 
variety, citrus is a major crop, commer- 
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cial fishing (including a fleet of 200 
shrimp trawlers) is a major industry. 
There is a rapidly increasing dairy in- 
dustry and beef cattle raising has been 
a part of the area’s economy for more 
than a century. 


Pride of Pinellas 


There are a great many of the usual 
basic reasons for locating an industry 
in the Greater St. Petersburg area. Add 
to these the cogent additional reasons 
of better health and unlimited outdoor 
recreation and some idea may be ob- 
tained as to why the phenomenal in- 
dustrial growth of Pinellas County has 
occurred, 

During 1957, nearly a million tour- 
ists paid $162 million for vacations in 
Greater St. Petersburg. The advantages 
of climate and recreation for which 
these large sums were spent by visitors 
are available to residents for 52 weeks 
a year and, recently, this fact has oc- 
curred to site seekers, as well as hav- 
ing been called to their attention. 

Pinellas County is unique in that em- 
ployees can live in pleasant suburban 
neighborhoods, fifteen minutes or less 
from their place of employment and, 
also, fifteen minutes or less from the 
20-odd mile stretch of magnificent 
beaches on the Gulf of Mexico. It’s just 
seven miles out Central Avenue from 
the heart of town to the Gulf, where in- 
viting beaches bask in the sunshine. On 
the other side, the Bay parks and 
beaches are just two or three blocks 
away from the downtown office build- 
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ings. 

The pulling power of this “magnet” 
is indicated by the fact that one com- 
pany, in the year following its an 
nouncement of a move to St. Petersburg, 
has received more than 25,000 applica- 
tions for jobs from experienced and 
well-qualified engineers and technicians 

-from all over the United States. 

Several hundred of these, incidental- 
ly, were from its own employees at 
plants in other locations less favored by 
Nature. In a time of severe shortage of 
engineers and technicians almost every- 
where, St. Petersburg has and can at- 
tract an over-supply of such desirable 
workers—all ready to be tapped. Jack 
Bryan, the industrial director of the St. 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, has 
stacks of applications in his office to 
prove his statement: “The northern 
limits of our labor pool are along the 
Arctic Circle.” 

The group of gifted “amateurs” 
(their own not-quite-accurate descrip- 
tion) who have brought a continuing 
parade of industry to Pinellas County, 
are keenly aware of the advantages of 
climate in selling industry on building 
there. In fact, at least two of the leaders 
in bringing in industry originally came 
to St. Petersburg for reasons of health. 
These “retired” executives of big com- 
panies up North combined with the not 
inconsiderable local talent to parlay the 
20-year average of 360 days annually 
when the sun shines on Pinellas County 
into a long list of industrial plants and 
engineering research facilities. 
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Astonishingly, perhaps, to those who 
don’t know the long, careful and effec- 
tive planning that went into it, the in- 
dustrialization has been carried out 
with no interference to tourism. Nat- 
urally, no one had the remotest desire 
to intrude upon that bonanza, which 
has been averaging $150 million-plus 
annually for the past decade. 

In fact, Pinellas County was so com- 
pletely tourist-minded that it took a bit 
of doing to get some of the old-line 
citizenry to agree that the economy of 
the area should be diversified. The en- 
thusiasts who did the job were thor- 
ough, though. The entire city and coun- 
ty are now behind industrial develop- 
ment. The same is true of Clearwater, 
the pleasant resort and citrus city in 
the north end of the county, where in- 
dustry is locating fast. 

Big Name Plants 

The “big boys” who've come to the 
city since 1956 include General Electric 
Co., which manufactures equipment for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in a 
150,000 sq. ft. plant; employment now 
900 with many more to come; present 
annual payroll $4 million. Also, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., a 
95,000 sq. ft. plant making inertial 
guidance equipment for rockets and 
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Top-flight repair facilities are at your serv- 
ice, if needed, in Tampa. 


Fast, efficient and experienced cargo 
handlers. 


Up-to-date storage facilities at dockside, 
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Florida’s largest port can 
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be your gateway to greater shipping 
profits through faster, more efficient handling of your cargo. 
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supersonic aircraft, with an initial em- 
ployment of 450, with three or four 
thousand more to be added in the next 
few years. 

In the type of work done in this plant, 
the exactitude of measurement neces- 
sary is such that the word “tolerances” 
virtually ceases to exist. Thus, one of 
the important considerations that led to 
their selecting the Pinellas site was the 
ability to construct there an absolutely 
jiggle-proof building. Another impor- 
tant consideration was the fact that 
tests showed that samples of air taken 
at the plant site were purer in their nat- 
ural state than air at other plant sites 
after it had undergone purification. 

Electronic Communications, Inc. 
(formerly Air Associates) is another 
“bouncing baby” of an industry. The 
present employment is 900, with an an- 
nual payroll of $4 million, and an even- 
tual employment of some 2,000 crafts- 
men. It is utilizing 100,000 sq. ft. of 
temporary space, but has acquired a 
site adjacent to its administration build- 
ing for a 250,000 sq. ft. permanent fa- 
cility. 

Other well-known names which have 
found a haven in St. Petersburg in the 
past few years include Circuit Instru- 
ments, Inc., a subsidiary of Interna- 
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tional Resistance Co.; Crest Leather 
Co., a division of Jacques-Kreisler Co. ; 
Barcley Corset Co.; Carousel Fashions; 
Babcock & Wilcox; and the huge in- 
surance center to be built by Allstate 
Insurance Co. 

It is conservatively estimated that, 
from an almost negligible industrial 
payroll just four years ago, when all 
the new plants now under construction 
are operating and other new plants 
reach full employment, the industrial 
payroll in Greater St. Petersburg will 
reach $50 million! 

In an area of tremendous industrial 
—as well as other—development, real 
estate values are likely to fluctuate and 
skyrocketing values of even a small por- 
tion of a site may ruin what was other- 
wise a desirable location. With this in 
mind, the City of St. Petersburg, as well 
as a number of private investors, have 
set up industrial parks and industrial 
districts. 

From a small beginning, these have 
grown until sites of any size, from an 
area measured in hundreds of square 
feet, up to a 1,000-acre site, are avail- 
able in the industrial parks or indus- 
trial districts, without the necessity of 
dealing with a group of individual 
land-owners. 


Industrial Parks 


The Tyrone Industrial Park, belong- 
ing to the City, was the first of these. 
It constitutes a long, narrow area along 
the Seaboard Air Line in the western 
part of the city, and the railway has 
recently purchased 31 acres of this site 
for prospective industries. 

Joe’s Creek Industrial Park was 
established on an 80-acre site, quite 
close in and with a large frontage on 
U. S. Highway 19, the main highway 
through the city, which crosses Tampa 
Bay on the Sunshine Skyway some 
miles south. This park is located just 
four blocks from where the new Atlantic 
Coast Line passenger and freight facili- 
ties will be when they move from the 
downtown area this year. 

In addition to light industry plants 
already built or on the drawing board, 
this park has acquired a large and 
flourishing home furnishings center, in- 
volving several companies, which have 
wholesale and retail showrooms, as well 
as warehouse space. Complete facilities 
are available at Joe’s Creek Park, in- 
cluding city water, although the Park 
is just outside the city limits. 

A few miles Northwest of the Joe’s 
Creek location, Diversified Enterprises 
have an industrial district under way 
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that comprises more than a thousand 
acres. It is located between the new Gen- 
eral Electric plant and the new Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell plant, beginning just 
across the street from the former (and 
just across the railway from a 295-acre 
tract recently acquired by Hamilton- 
Standard with the announced intention 
of eventually building a factory there) 
and it extends to within a few hundred 
yards of the M-H plant. 

Consisting of level land formerly oc- 
cupied by a large ranch, the Diversified 
acreage is particularly attractive to 
heavy industry, It is within half a mile 
of U. S. Highway 19, with several ex- 
isting access roads leading thereto, and 
more planned. The Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. crosses the Southwest corner of 
the tract and industrial sidings are 
readily available anywhere on the tract. 
Cross Bayou affords an ample water 


land area within city limits is 54 sq. mi., 
the water area 4 sq. mi. With 38 miles 
of shore line, the city can probably 
claim a high place among world cities 
as to water facilities immediately avail- 
able. 

The chain of islands at the western 
edge of St. Petersburg, extending along 
the Gulf, is known as “Holiday Isles,” 
and, with this area included, the city 
has rental units sufficient to house 125,- 
000 tourists at one time. There are 205 
hotels, 627 motels, 1,287 guest houses 
and 72 trailer parks in Pinellas County. 
In conjunction with 2,658 apartment 
houses, this brings the total rooms avail- 
able to 80,283. 


Public Schools 

All public schools are county op- 
erated. There are 33 elementary schools, 
7 junior high schools, 4 senior high 








Connecting St. Petersburg with Bradenton and other lower Gulf Coast cities, the Sunshine 
Skyway has proved to be a popular tourist attraction as well as a travel facility. Its 15 
miles of bridges and causeways provide fishing, bathing and picnicking facilities. 








supply as well as drainage. In addition, 
the nearby Cross Bayou Estates, a 1,- 
700-acre subdivision, was inaugurated 
with the convenience of the workers in 
this industrial area in mind. 

Two other industrial areas are to be 
found in the same general area, but 
West of the General Electric plant. 

Another location that is zoned for 
heavy industry is the large Florida 
Power Corporation tract on Weedon 
Island, just South of the Gandy bridge 
and causeway across the Bay. 

In the northern part of Pinellas 
County, the city of Clearwater has set 
up an industrial park of 130 acres in- 
tended for light industry, and has ac- 
quired an optical plant among others. 

St. Petersburg is situated on the 
southern end of the Pinellas Peninsula, 
surrounded on three sides by salt water 
(Tampa Bay, Boca Ciega Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico). It has a maximum ele- 
vation of 55 ft. above sea level. The 
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schools, 2 junior colleges, 1 school of 
nursing and 2 special education schools 
in Pinellas County. There are also two 
vocational schools, for high school stu- 
dents and adults, where a wide variety 
of technicians may be trained. 

There are four private schools, in- 
cluding Admiral Farragut Academy, 
where naval and military training is 
given. The College of Law of Stetson 
University is located in the City. Seven 
parochial schools and two business 
schools complete the present education- 
al facilities, but several more schools 
are scheduled for construction in the 
near future. 

St. Petersburg and Pinellas County 
operate a consolidated health depart- 
ment. There is a large V. A. hospital, 
two municipal and one Catholic owned 
hospital, three privately owned _hos- 
pitals, and an American Legion Hos- 
pital for crippled children, a total of 
1.429 hospital rooms in all. Nearly all 
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faiths are represented among the city’s 
165 churches. 

The recreational facilities are—liter- 
ally—almost unlimited. Eleven parks 
have a wide variety of sports facilities 
available. There is one golf course with 
limited membership and four more that 
are open to the public—all 18-hole 
courses. The Little Theater is a flour- 
ishing institution, and there’s a phil- 
harmonic society, a symphony orchestra 
and two civic concert programs. Salt 
and fresh water fishing abounds, there 
are bowling alleys, riding academies, 
greyhound races, horse races and stock 
car races. The city maintains three 
swimming pools; there are innumerable 
swimming pools operated by the motels. 

The Florida Power Corporation, 
which serves a large area of Western 
and Central Florida, has its headquar- 
ters in St. Petersburg. This company 
has a huge expansion program under 
way. The first unit of the multi-million 
dollar Paul L. Bartow plant, now near- 
ing completion in St. Petersburg, will 
“oo on the line” in September. The 
addition of this 121,000 k.w. generat- 
ing unit will raise the total system gen- 
erating capacity of the Florida Power 
Corp. to 700,000 k.w. The new plant 
will be a multi-unit installation. The 
second 121,000 k.w. unit will be com- 
pleted in 1960 and subsequent units will 
be added whenever the need for greater 
generating capacity is anticipated. 

Located on the St. Petersburg shore 
of Tampa Bay, the new plant will have 
its own oil terminal facilities at the 
plant site. Until now, Port Tampa on 
the eastern side of the bay has served 
as marine terminal for the Corporation. 
A 34-ft. ship channel will give access to 
the new site for tankers with capacities 
of up to 200,000 barrels of oil. Three 
150,000 barrel oil storage tanks have 
been installed near the channel. 


President W. J. Clapp of Florida 
Power Corp., has been one of the prime 
movers in promoting the industrializa- 
tion of Pinellas County and the entire 
area served by his company. For this 
purpose, he set up an industrial devel- 
opment department some years ago, 
with a research and analysis staff. “We 
are in a new era of growth and develop- 
ment for our great state, with special 
emphasis on desirable industry,” Presi- 
dent Clapp says. 

The FPC construction budget for 
1958 is $33 million. It was $34 million 
in 1957, and long-range plans for sev- 
eral years to come include expansion 
budgets of about $33 million each year. 
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RETAIL MARKET 


Any advertising campaign 
aimed at America’s TOP mar- 
kets must include the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg metropolitan 
area-—now America’s 30th Re- 
tail Market—and WFLA-TV. 

WIKLA-TV reaches more 
than 350,000 sets in a 30 
county area where retail sales 
skyrocketed well over a billion 
and a quarter dollars last 
year! 

Add unduplicated NBC live 
programming (basic) in the 
Channel 8 100-mile radius . . 
add Channel 8’s extensive fa- 
cilities and dominant local TV 
personalities ... and you have 
the reasons why WFLA-TV 
is your best buy in America’s 
30th market! 
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Tampa was for many years unique 
among cities on Florida’s peninsular 
Gulf Coast in being an industrial, as 
well as a tourist city. Its Committee of 
100, managed by A. R. “Tim” Timber- 
man, Jr., was formed in 1954 and the 
results obtained since then are amazing. 
In its first three years of operation, the 
Committee succeeded in bringing to 
Tampa 60 new industries, while 77 
established plants were established, re- 
sulting in new annual payrolls of $11,- 
900,000 and new capital investments of 
$137,000,000. 

Then, during 1957, 20 more new in- 
dustries selected Tampa and _ Hiils- 
borough County, representing a capital 
investment of $26,000,000. When they 
are in full operation their annual pay- 
rolls will exceed $6,000,000 and new 


| jobs will have been created for more 


than 1,600 employees. 

Right now, the following projects are 
either under construction in Tampa, or 
will be this summer: $40,000,000 worth 
of breweries; two steel mills; a $12,000.- 
000 harbor improvement; a new state 
office building in the downtown area: 
$7,600,000 in new buildings for the 
new university; a $100,000,000 ex- 
pressway project; and a variety of con- 
struction products taken care of by a 
$20,000,000 city bond issue. 

Tampa’s Committee of 100—like the 
rest of the city—thinks in big terms. 
When it became obvious that the city 
needed an industrial park, the Commit- 
tee went out and got one. Just two years 
ago, when the writer visited it, the area 
was typical of a great many abandoned 
World War II airfields scattered about 
the country. 

There were a few tumble-down build- 
ings, the customary grid of cracked and 
deserted runways—acres and acres of 
sand, spotted here and there with dis- 
couraged-looking growths of scrub oak 
and second-growth pine. The contrast 
now is startling. The Tampa Industrial 
Park, comprising 1,000 acres, has well 
over $50 million in construction in 
progress, representing the new plants of 
the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Co., and the 
Globe-Union Co., the three plants oc- 
cupying a total of 303 acres. 

The place bustles with sewer-laying 
and road-building crews, as well as rail- 
way section hands putting down spur 
tracks, The Tampa Gas Co., in anticipa- 
tion of the imminent advent of natural 
gas to Florida and the Bay area, is lay- 
ing a line which will carry this impor- 
tant fuel to the industrial park. 

The north side of the park will be de- 
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voted to a professional zone reserved 
for research and engineering labora- 
tories and separating the manufactur- 
ing area from the new University of 
Tampa, being built immediately north 
of the industrial park. 

All of this has come to Tampa be- 
cause of its strategic position from an 
industrial development standpoint. 
There’s an immense amount of purchas- 
ing power in the city’s trade area. As 
of January 1, 1958, Tampa’s popula- 
tion was estimated at 265,100, with 
349,100 people in Hillsborough County 
as a whole. 

As in all Florida cities, that’s only 
part of the story as to purchasing pow- 
er. Summer and winter vacationers, 
relatives coming to visit in numbers un- 
known elsewhere, add to this total mar- 
ket immeasurably. McDill Air Force 
Base adds another $30 million in pur- 
chasing power. Finally, with 605 whole- 
sale establishments, Tampa is a con- 
venient trade and distribution center for 
a wide segment of agricultural-indus- 
trial-recreational Florida. 


Master Plan 


The research and consulting firm of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
has worked out a master plan for the 
Tampa Industrial Park. It indicates 
that, within five years, the potential cap- 
ita! investment is $200,000.000, creat- 
ing 8,000 new jobs and over $26,000.- 
QOU in new annual payroll. 

There are a variety of sites available 
in the Tampa area other than those in 
the Industrial Park. As a matter of fact, 
56 of the city’s new industries, repre- 
senting investments of $32.875,000, 
have located in other sections of the 
city. The two railroads serving Tampa 
have considerable industrial property 
along their rails. Various real estate 
firms have recently established indus- 
trial districts of their own. 

Hooker’s Point, a peninsula under 
the control of the Hillsborough County 
Port Authority has a variety of manu- 
facturing plants which require deep- 
channel adjacency. It is here that 
Tampa’s huge fleet of 200 shrimp boats 
and the attendant shrimp packing 
plants, etc. are located. 

Foreign trade is another factor in 
Tampa’s market picture. More than 20 
foreign nations are represented in the 
city’s consular corps, and cargo service 
is regularly available to more than 50 
foreign ports. It is a convenient, eco- 
nomical gateway for the Latin-Ameri- 
can trade and it has a unique advantage 
in this respect. Of its total population, 
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89 per cent is white, of which some 16 
per cent are Latins or of Latin descent, 
with some 45,000 bi-lingual citizens of 
the city as much at home in Spanish as 
in English. 

Latin-American business men feel 
very much at home in Tampa, in one 
section of which—Ybor City—they’ll 
hear as much or more Spanish spoken 
on the streets as English—while all the 
shopkeepers are fluent in Spanish. 

Tampa’s International Airport has di- 
rect international service not only to 
Latin-American countries, but to Can- 
ada as well. Five passenger airlines now 
make scheduled stops in Tampa—sev- 
eral more have just been authorized. 
There are also two cargo-only airlines 
operating there. 

Just three miles from the center of 
downtown Tampa, in a picturesque lo- 
cation at the tip of Davis Islands, is the 
Peter O. Knight airport and seaplane 
base for privately-owned aircraft, with 
complete facilities for serving executive 
planes and others. 

The configuration of the city is high- 
ly unusual, because of the several arms 
of Tampa Bay and the Hillsborough 
River along which it is built. It has 
grown up on a whole series of penin- 
sulas as well as on several islands sep- 
arated from the mainland only by nar- 
row but deep and frequently navigable 
channels. One of these islands is de- 
voted entirely to a huge phosphate dock 
and other heavy industry and ship ter- 
minals; the Davis Islands, on the other 
hand, just a few minutes from down- 
town, are entirely residential—in a 
lush tropical setting. 

By reason of this topography and 
with the rapid growth of the city in 
mind, the city has elaborate plans for 
the Tampa Expressway. Rights-of-way 
are now being acquired for this facility, 
which, when completed, will have cost 
some $120 million. It will join up with 


the Florida Interstate System and thus 
link Tampa, via a limited access high- 
way both with the North and with the 
Southwest. 

Several of the existing highways have 
been four-laned, many more are in the 
process. Two new bridges are already 
under construction—one across the 
Hillsborough River in downtown 
Tampa, the other an additional link 
with Pinellas County across Old Tampa 
Bay. 

The city and county are served by 
the Tampa Electric Co. and the growth 
of the city, both in industry and popu- 
lation, has called for a large expansion 
of this company’s power facilities. Its 
total investment in electrical property 
increased from $20,811,000 to $117,- 
816,000 in the last ten years. 

The Peoples Gas System, Tampa Gas 
Division, has a modern plant, with a 
daily capacity in excess of 12,000,000 
cubic feet. Natural gas is due to arrive 
in the Tampa area in the spring of 
1959, and, in anticipation thereof, the 
company has set aside $11,000,000 so 
that the entire area may be easily and 
quickly served with natural gas. 

Surrounded and interlaced by water, 
Tampa has a more than adequate sup- 
ply. Thirty million gallons of filtered 
water and 50 million gallons of raw wa- 
ter are available per day. This will be 
increased as the result of a recent pur- 
chase by the City of a large natural 
spring in the northern part of the City 
(near the industrial park) which has a 
daily flow of 20 million gallons of cool, 
clear, clean water. Also, $3 million are 
currently being spent to increase the 
amount of water that can be processed 
from the Hillsborough River. 

In the last three years, a master sew- 
er system has been installed at a cost 
of $12 million, and this is now being 
expanded at an additional cost of $10 
million. 


These huge ships are typical of the many types of cargo craft which utilize the spacious harbor 
facilities at Tampa which has become a center for world-wide shipping. 
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INDUSTRY 


No other area in Florida offers 
industry as much as Manatee 
County. Ideal tropical cli- 
mate, ample labor supply, good 
industrial sites, and all transpor- 
tation facilities. And right in 
the middle of Florida’s fastest 
growing section. 
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... and our clientele reads 
like ""Who's Who" in 
American Industry! 


LaClede Steel and Schering 

Chemical are our most recent “Blue 
Chip” clients successfully locating 

on the fabulous West Coast of 

Florida. (May we “name-drop” a complete 
client roster at your request?) 


A complete Industrial Realty service 


Over a quarter century of site selecting ... 
erecting of plants, warehouses and office 

buildings . . . purchasing, leasing and selling has 
qualified our staff to help you solve large and small 
industrial realty problems in our area. 


Specialists in long-term lease-back arrangements 


Whether you now own or plan to build your 
own plant, you can sell it through 

us under a tax-advantageous lease-back contract. 
We work out all details. 


Write for FREE Economic Analysis . . . today! 


A fast-packed economic survey 

of the Greater Tampa area awaits your 
inquiry. No obligation. All 

correspondence handled in strict confidence. 


Opfd I. Baarion 


Ifred T. Hearin, Pres. 
Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 
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The city has 11 hospitals, two mu- 
nicipal and one county-owned. Nearing 
completion is a $5 million remodeling 
of Tampa General Hospital, involving 
a nine-story addition, which will in- 
crease its bed capacity from 225 to 500, 
bringing the city’s total number of hos- 
pital beds to 1,798. A six-story medical 
office building is also being constructed 
adjacent to the Tampa General Hospital. 

The 101 schools in Hillsborough 
County are in one consolidated school 
district. They include 62 elementary, 23 
junior high and 13 senior high schools 
and three special education schools. The 
total enrollment is 66,536 and_ the 
teaching staff number 2,600. There are 
numerous special classes for handi- 
capped children. The Brewster Voca- 
tional School, offering training for a 
wide variety of technicians, is a part 
of the county system, while Blake High 
School offers vocational training for 
negroes. There are also 54 private 
schools, including 12 parochial schools. 

The city has a Civic Ballet, a Phil- 
harmonic Institute, a Civic Music As- 
sociation, an Art Institute, and a Little 
Theater of professional ranking. 

Tampa has a fully-accredited four- 
year university, the University of 


Tampa, and, shortly, will also have the 
state-owned University of South Flor- 
ida, for which $8 million has been set 
aside initially. Florida Christian Col- 
lege is also in Tampa. 

The municipally-owned recreational 
facilities include 29 playgrounds, 9 
baseball diamonds, 17 softball dia- 
monds, a golf course, two swimming 
pools, 25 tennis courts and 4 basketball 
courts. Fishing is, of course, a major 
“industry.” The annual Tampa Tarpon 
Tournament is traditional—the big boys 
have actually been landed within sight 
of the downtown skyscrapers. 

One statistic of prime importance to 
prospective site buyers is the fact that 
76.9 per cent of Tampa’s families own 
their own homes. This figure can easily 
be translated into less employee turn- 
over. 

The importance—and the efficiency 
of operation—of any port is determined 
to a large extent by the increase in traf- 
fic handled over, say, a ten-year period. 
In this respect, the Port of Tampa rates 
quite high, having risen from a figure 
of less than five million tons handled 
annually in 1947 to a high of 12,017,- 
289 tons in 1957. The consistent in- 
creases over the years since the War 


have also been due to a steady and suc- 
cessful effort at diversification of car- 
goes. 

This diversified traffic includes such 
varied items as asphalt, automobiles, 
chemicals, explosives, fruit, fruit juice, 
grain, iron and steel, lumber, ma- 
chinery, minerals, newsprint, oyster 
sheel, petroleum products, phosphate 
rock, sulphur, tinplate, tobacco and 
used rags. 

With Tampa’s industrial develop- 
ment increasing at a rapid pace, a $12 
million Federal project was inaugurated 
in 1955, which will deepen the port 
channel to 34 {t. In preparation for the 
future needs of the Bay Area and of 
Florida in general, the Hillsborough 
County Port Authority is developing a 
master plan for the Port of Tampa. The 
study will cover both economic and en- 
gineering factors and will include pre- 
liminary plans for new port facilities. 

The current phase in the develop- 
ment of the Port of Tampa dates back 
to 1945, when the Hillsborough County 
Port Authority was organized. J. M. 
Ingram, the current chairman, has ex- 
ecutive charge of the master plan, as- 
sisted by the four other board members. 

The islands and peninsulas jutting 





WTVT DOMINATES THE DYNAMIC FLORIDA WEST COAST 


10th in Retail Sales per Capita 


With their new industrial activity, the dynamic 
Twin Cities of the South, Tampa - St. Peters- 
burg, are the center of a prosperous interurbia 


of contiguous cities and communities that soon 


will extend from Sarasota to Jacksonville! 
Dominate the 30th retail market* with con- 
sistently top-rated WTVT! 


*Sales Management, May, 1958 








FLORIDA'S FABULOUS BAY 





out into Tampa Bay permit excellent 
berthing facilities adjacent to a number 
of different channels, many of which 
are within a few blocks of the down- 
town. 

For cargo, two public terminals, the 
Tampa Municipal and the Hooker’s 
Point Terminal, are located on the 
Ybor Channel and the Sparkman Chan- 
nel respectively. The former handles 
general cargo in foreign and domestic 
trade through one transit shed with a 
total floor area of 56,018 ft. 

The Hooker’s Point facilities, at 
present, are largely designed to handle 
oil tankers for the Pure Oil Co. and the 
Ingram Oil & Refining Co., facilities; 
molasses for the Tampa Molasses Co., 
and petroleum products for Petroleum 
Packers, Inc. 

Also, a number of shrimp boats now 
make Hooker’s Point their home port. 

The Gulf-Florida Terminal Co. op- 
erates a private terminal with a com- 
plete warehouse and distribution sys- 
tem, served by two railroads and four 
interstate and 12 intrastate trucking 
companies. Storage facilities for every- 
thing from tobaco to gladiola bulbs are 
available in the five large transit sheds, 
plus the five acres of open storage. 

Other general cargo terminals in- 
clude the Bull Steamship Lines; Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co.; Tampa Steve- 
doring Co., and the Tampa Export and 
Import Terminal. The Bay area also has 
a number of specialized terminals. 

In recent years, the Port of Tampa 
has become an important trans-ship- 
ping center between Mississippi River 
barges arriving and departing via the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Intra-Coastal 
Waterway, and the deep-water ships. 
The River-Gulf Terminal is located on 
the tip of Hookers Point and has a new 
pre-stressed concrete bulkhead 575 ft. 
long, designed primarily to handle 
barges and small vessels. 

In all, 18 steamship companies main- 
tain general or district offices in Tam- 
pa, and 41 lines use it as a port of call. 

In addition to ship chandlers and the 
customary service agencies common to 
ports everywhere, the Port of Tampa 
also has an important facility in the 
Tampa Ship Repair and Dry Dock Co. 
This is an unusually well-equipped fa- 
cility for handling annual repairs to 
all varieties of ships and to make five- 
year special survey inspections and re- 
pairs. 

Manatee County has fewer people 
than its big neighbors immediately to 
the North, but it shares with them a 
phenomenal record of growth. Its pop- 
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ulation in 1950 was 34,704, which, in 
itself, was more than a 55 per cent in- 
crease as compared with 1930, but, by 
1955, there were 46,800 residents in 
the county. There are more than 50,000 
now, with 60,000 conservatively esti- 
mated for 1960. 


River Location 


Bradenton, the county seat, has a 
beautiful location on the Manatee River, 
approximately a mile wide at that point, 
some nine miles from the Gulf. The 
county comprises 450,160 acres, and, 
until the formation of the Committee 
of 100 three years ago, its economy was 
largely geared to tourists and agricul- 
ture. 

Since then, some 22 new industries 
have been attracted to the county (in- 
cluding those in the industrial district 
at the Bradenton-Sarasota airport—on 
the county line). These include manu- 
facturers of builders’ supplies, boats, 
furniture, pre-fabricated homes, fibre- 
glass and plastic products; lawn mow- 
ers, ferrules, tow cables; asphalt paving 
and electronics. In addition, an exist- 
ing fruit juice plant has had a huge ex- 
pansion and a local manufacturer of 
truck trailers has built a sizeable addi- 
tion to his plant. 

The growth of Bradenton and Mana- 
tee County has been materially spurred 
by the building of Sunshine Skyway 
across the Bay, which has shortened the 
distance between Bradenton and St. 
Petersburg to 20 miles, and cut nearly 
50 miles from the previous circuitous 
route around the Bay and through 





This aerial view shows the Florida Power 
Corporation's 121,000-kilowatt Paul L. Bar- 
tow Plant being built at St. Petersburg. It is 








scheduled for z<ompletion in September, 1958. 
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downtown Tampa. 

Florida Power & Light Co. supplies 
Manatee County with electric power, 
the volume of which sold in the area 
has increased some 65 per cent since 
1950. Since FP&L serves nearly half of 
Florida and, in addition, has connec- 
tions with other Florida power com- 
panies for emergency service, a con- 
tinuing supply of adequate power is 
assured. FP&L is now engaged upon a 
multi-million dollar expansion of fa- 
cilities program. 

The city of Bradenton has a daily 
newspaper and a radio station, and, of 
course, has excellent reception of the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg television sta- 
tions which are all less than 40 miles 
distant. 

Planning for the future, Manatee 
County has just completed three impor- 
tant and strategic long bridges. One, 
across the Manatee River at Braden- 
ton, supplies a badly-needed second 
bridge across this estuary there. Two 
others have supplied much quicker ac- 
cess to Manatee County’s lovely island 
beaches. Cortez bridge supplies a sec- 
ond structure connecting Anna Maria 
Island with the mainland, and Long- 
boat Key bridge, connecting that is- 
land with Anna Maria, is an important 
factor in opening up a large beach area 
to fast, convenient access. 

In the planning stage is a dock and 
terminal facility near the mouth of the 
Manatee River, within a mile of the 
main ship channel in Tampa Bay. This 
will have access to the Intracoastal 
Waterway and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Manatee County is one of the most 
diversified and productive agricultural 
counties in Florida. Its location on the 
Gulf, Tampa Bay and the Manatee 
River gives it a mild winter climate 
that makes it possible for most of the 
county to grow sub-tropical plants, in 
addition to citrus fruit, and a wide va- 
riety of winter vegetables. 

Manatee County has 17 elementary 
schools, 3 junior high schools, 2 high 
schools, and a school for crippled chil- 
dren. As in all counties in this boom- 
ing Bay area, new schools have recently 
been built and still more are now on 
the drawing boards. 

Bradenton has an outstanding Coast 
Symphony Orchestra, which presents a 
full concert series each winter. The 
Manatee River Choral Club of 100 
voices is famous nationally, having 
made records and broadcasts. The 
Manatee Players have a new theater on 
the riverfront and present a number of 
plays during the winter season. 
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THE HOUSTON CORPORATIO 


Where work and play are combined — profitably! Join these major 
business firms who have located in this area. Qualified workers, excel- 
lent schools, recreational and cultural activities, fine transportation, 
well-balanced industrial and commercial growth, outstanding commu- 
nity spirit and progressiveness . . . and ideal area in which to locate 
a facility. Write on your letterhead today for informative literature. 


Note: Persens seeking positions with St. Petersburg Industries, please write 
Florida State Employment Service, 1004 First Avenue North. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. ID St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Send for this new, fact-packed brochure designed expressly 
for industrialists, manufacturers and plant site engineers. 


If you are an industrialist, manufacturer or 
plant site engineer, and your firm is considering 
a location in the South—or anywhere else for that 
matter—you should have a copy of this brochure. 

Just off the press, it will supply you with an 
accurate, comprehensive and _ up-to-the-minute 
picture of Tampa’s many assets for industria) 
operation. 

Covered in its illustrated pages are all of the 
basic factors you need to know—climate, labor, 
sites, transportation, deepwater port, markets, 
education, living and other important data. 

Three pages are devoted to the Tampa Indus- 


For your personal copy of 
“Tampa — Industrial Hub 
of Florida” — please write 
D. Arthur Turner, Chair- 
man, Committee of 100, 
Greater Tampa Chamber 


of Commerce. 


trial Park, rated by Arthur D. Little, Inc., as one 
of the top ten in the nation! The plants of Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Globe-Union, Inc. are now under construction in 
the Pa. . Full-color air view shows strategic 
location of the Park in relation to downtown 
Tampa, port, highways, airports, residential sec- 
tions, and site of new University of South Florida. 

Get the facts on Tampa—as the location that 
offers the greatest potential for the successful 
operation of a main or branch plant, research or 
engineering laboratory, distribution warehouse 
or regional office. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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- FORGET THE 
: ECESSION 


Fifty million consumers . .. one third of the nation . . . fastest-growing industrial region : 
adding 1,000 new plants every year ... huge new market for nuts and bolts, mink coats, and 
missile control systems . , . that’s the booming South today. 
Here’s a big, bustling region offering business opportunities for you wherever you may be located. 
If you sell an industrial or consumer product or professional service, there’s 
to increase your business volume in the South. 
How? ... by learning more about what makes the region tick ... knowing the trends . . . antici- 
pating future developments. And you can do thisif you have the facts . . . especially if you have 
them FIRST. 
Thus, you must be interested in the new service we're launching in cooperation with First Research 
Corporation, one of the nation’s leading economic consulting organizations, Its a service which will 
enable you to be informed FIRST about opportunities in the South. 
Key item is the new SouTHERN Business Letter. Every two weeks your subscription will bring you 
confidential, impartial reports and analyses of the latest trends in real estate, manufacturing, ¢on- 
struction, banking and finance, tourism, agriculture, population growth, and other vital business 
barometers .. . things you don’t have time to dig out for yourself. 
Also, as a subscriber, you'll be entitled to such extra services as: 
Inquiry service . . . which invites you to ask for additional 
on items appearing in the Letter. 


opportunity for you 


more detailed information 


2. Flash reports . . . special news releases when warranted by events. 
Maps, charts, and graphs . . . showing important economic facts. 
4. Subject index . . . issued every four months. 


Just one important fact properly analyzed and appraised could save you many times the cost of this 
service. Note the order form below with special charter subscription offer and enter your order today! 
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CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
TO: SOUTHERN BUSINESS LETTER. Conway Building, North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
Yes. I want to keep up with vital business news and trends in the South! 


Begin my subscription with the 
first regular issue September 15, 1958: 


( +) At the special charter rate of $18. (Regular $24 value) 
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Address 
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ALBERTA... 


PROVINCE 
OF 


OPPORTUNITY! 


An Economic Survey of the 
province is available to in- 
dustrialists looking for a 
new plant location in a 
brand area. 
Join the 60,000 American 


citizens 


new market 


now 


Alberta, Canada. 


living in 


For information write to the Di 
rector of Industrial Development, 
Calgary Power Ltd., Box 190, Cal 


gary, Alberta, Canada 


CALGARY POWER LTD. 


HELPIRS TO BUILO & BETTER acetate 





The 7 Keys 
to 


Sensible 
Site 
Selection 


o—a COMMUNITY INTEREST 
om FAVORABLE TAX RATE 
eos ALL UTILITIES 

o—a RAIL and TRUCK LINES 
ex CHOICE OF GOOD SITES 
on AMPLE LABOR 

o—m EXCELLENT CLIMATE 


ALL YOURS IN 


DELANO 


SAN 

FRANCISC 

258 Miles 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 


SANTA FE RAILWAYS LOS ANGELES 
24 MAJOR TRUCK LINES 142 Miles 


PRO « 


Proximity to major 

markets via California’s 

Main Street - U.S. Highway 99 

and two transcontinental railroads 
eaeeeee, 


DELANO DISTRICT 
Chamber of Commerce 
BOX 1207 DELANO, CALIFORNIA Pi 
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The cost of industrial construction seems to have leveled off 
long enough to be studied. And while geographic differences are 
important, a recent Georgia survey should be of general 


interest. Here are some actual prices paid for specific buildings 


for a variety of firms. 


WHAT SHOULD A 


By Jouett Davenport, Jr. 


The Rockwell Statesboro Corporation, built at a cost of $9.11 per square foot, had included in 
its contract summer-winter heating, air conditioning, paving, grading, fencing and landscaping. 


ATLANTA. Although the cost of in- 
dustrial construction has, like every- 
thing else, climbed gradually during the 
past decades, it have 
stabilized now to the point where it can 
be studied. 

In this connection, the Georgia Pow- 
er Company has conducted a survey on 
plant and warehouse construction of 
typical buildings, representing various 
types of industry, that have been built 
recently in Georgia. 

The results of the study have been 
compiled into an illustrated booklet 
called “Cost Data on Industrial Build- 
ing in Georgia.” While geographical 
differences undoubtedly exist, the study 
will be of interest to prospective plant 
builders, for it presents specific infor- 
mation about individual structures. 

Here are the examples cited: 

Sylvester Textile Corporation. $4.80 a 
square foot, completed August, 1957. Type: 
Manufacturing plant, knitting, dyeing, sew- 
ing, packaging, shipping, cafeteria and of- 
(rea: 72,000 square feet total—64,300 


two seems to 


hices 
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for operations, 8,500 offices and other. Con- 
struction: Ceiling height 13 feet in main 
plant: concrete footing and 
foundation walls: the walls are jumbo brick 
on steel columns, with concrete retainers, and 
are reinforced concrete. Cost data: 
General contract, $258,776: heating and ait 
conditioning, $66,000; sprinkler system, $25.- 
225.35. Total cost, $350,001.35. 

Pequanoe Rubber Company. $5.87 a square 
foot, completed June, 1957. Type: Manufae- 
turing plant. Area: 26,600 square feet, 24,- 
400 for manufacturing, 1,200 for office. Con- 
struction: Ceiling height, 13 feet, four inches: 
cement block walls, 8 thick; floor, 
six-inch reinforced frame, struc- 
tural steel and bar joist, and built-up, poured 
gypsum roof, 

International Latex Corporation. $6.90 a 
square foot, completed in September, 1957. 
Type: Apparel plant. Area: 54,000 square 
feet total, 45,600 for manufacturing, 8,400 
for office. Construction: Ceiling height, 14 
feet: footing and foundation, reinforced con- 
crete: walls, jumbo brick, face brick, alumi- 
num curtain wall: roof, structural steel, gyp- 
sum deck; and vinyl plastic tile floor. 

Thompson Industries, Inc. $5.92 a square 
foot, completed in 1957. Type: Tool and die 
shop and executives offices. Area: 26,700 
square feet total, 21,000 for shop and 5,308 


reinforced 


floors 


inches 


concrete ; 
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offices. Construction: Ceiling height, 9 feet 
in offices and 12 and 19 feet in shop bays: 
footings and foundations, poured concrete 
and concrete block: walls, concrete block 
cavity: steel frame; floors, concrete in shop, 
terazzo and carpeting in office; roof, poured 
gypsum on fiber glass formboard on bulb 
trees, 

Walton Manufacturing Company, Inc. $5.85 
a square foot. completed June, 1957. Type: 
manufacturing plant for boys’ suits. Area: 
20,000 square feet total, 18,776 for manufac- 
turing and 1,224 office. Construction: Ceiling 
height, 12 feet; footing and foundation, 
poured concrete and concrete block stuccoed : 
walls, tilt-up reinforced concrete panels; 
frame, steel beams and columns, bar joist 
purlins: roof, pre-cast insulating planks: floor, 
four-inch concrete. 

Rockwell Statesboro Corporation. $9.11 a 
square foot, completed in September, 1955. 
Type: Meter manufacturing plant. Area: 96,- 
000 square feet total, 80,000 in manufacturing, 
10,000 office and 6,000 boiler room. Construc- 
tion: Ceiling height, 18 feet: footing and 
foundation, reinforced concrete; walls, ma- 
sonry and aluminum; frame, steel: floor, re- 
inforced slab: roof, 20-year built-up with 
gypsum deck. 

The Manhattan Shirt Company. $6.93 a 
square foot, completed April, 1958. Type: 
Manufacturing plant. Area: 42,500 square feet 
total, 35,000 manufacturing and 7,500 office. 
Construction: Ceiling height, 16 feet: walls, 
four-inch jumbo brick on eight-inch concrete 
blocks: floor, reinforced concrete, four and 
tive inches: frame, steel columns and girders, 
bar joists: roof, 20-year bonded—one-inch 
formboard on bulb trees, two-inch vermicu- 
lite. Grading and landscaping were included 
in the contract. 

O. E. Szekely and Associates. $5.98 a square 
foot, completed in 1956, Type: Electronics 
manufacturing plant. Area: 66,120 square 
feet total, 56,120 for manufacturing and 10,- 
000 office. Censtruction: Ceiling height, 12 
feet; footing and foundation, concrete and 
masonry: walls. face and jumbo brick; frame, 
structural steel, pipe columns, bar joists: 
roof, poured gypsum; floor, concrete with spe- 
cial troweling and burnishing. 

Douglas & Lomason Company. $4.25 a 
square foot, completed in November, 1957. 
Type: Auto trim manufacturing plant. Area: 
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17,760 square feet, 16,680 manufacturing, 
1,440 office and 240 compressor room. Con- 
struction: Ceiling height, 14 feet; floor, six- 
inch concrete; walls, aluminum, brick, con- 
crete block; frame, butler steel; roof, insu- 
lated aluminum, tar and gravel. Grading was 
included in the contract. 

Tev, Inc. Average cost $3.14 a square foot 
for the original building completed in 1953, 
the first addition completed in 1955, and a 
second addition completed in 1957. Type: 
Power lawn mower manufacturing plant 
Area: 83,200 square feet total, 81,325 manu 
facturing and 1,875 office. Construction: Ceil- 
ing height, 12 to 16 feet; footing and founda- 
tion, reinforced concrete: walls, brick on con- 
crete block, 12 inches thick; roof, 2x6 T&G 
deck, built up. Grading was included in the 
contract. 

National Container Corporation. $4.61 a 
square foot, completed in 1956. Type: Manu- 
facturing plant. Area: 106,500 square feet 
total, 101,000 manufacturing and 5,500 office. 
Construction: Ceiling height, 15 feet: footing 
and foundation, reinforced concrete; walls. 
brick; roof, structural steel and gypsum deck : 
floor, concrete. Paving included in the con- 
tract, 4.200 square yards bituminous and 8,000 
square feet concrete. 

Liberty Bell Manufacturing Company. 
$3.30 a square foot, completed in 1956. Type: 
Manufaciuring plant for bells and chimes. 
Area: 30,000 square feet total, 27,000 manu- 
facturing and 3,000 office. Construction: Ceil- 
ing height, 12 feet; footing and foundation, 
3,000-pound concrete with % re-rods tied; 
floor, four and six-inch concrete lock joint: 
walls, eight-inch concrete block; frame, steel 
Ht columns with bar joist suspension: roof, 
two-inch T&G wood deck with 15-vear P.G.F. 
built-up roof. Paving was included in the 
concrete, along with lawn, ramp walls for 
loading dock. 

Stowe-W oodward, Inc. $9.64 a square foot, 
completed in 1955. Type: Manufacturing 
plant. Area: 28,000 square foot total, 26,000 


Douglas & Lomason Company, $4.25 per square 
foot. 
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Pequanoc Rubber Company, $5.87 per square foot. 


Tev, Inc., $3.14 per square foot. (Average) 








Puerto Rican worker performs a delicate 


assembly task at the Weller Electric factory 


in Bayamon. Basic training was aided by the 


use of slow motion films. which the staff vol- 


untarily attended in their spare time. Almost 


How Puerto Rico’s remarkable 
backs a U.S. manufacturer’s 


every Puerto Rican is proud and enthusiastic 
to be employed in factory work. Absenteeism 
at the Weller plants in Puerto Rico averages 
less than two per cent. The girl above is com- 


pleting the assembly of a soldering gun. 





labor efficiency 
unusual cuarantee 


President of the Weller Electric Corporation credits the 


reliability of his precision products to the exceptional 


dexterity and enthusiasm of his Puerto Rican workers. 





haw Weller Elec- 
tric Corpora- 
tion now has three 

separate opera- 

tions in Puerto 

oa, CA Waka on. Rico. Between 
President J 

the famous precision products that 


them. they make 


you see in the photographs on the 
right—a soldering gun, a portable jig 
saw and an electric sander. 

Each one of these power tools is 
guaranteed for one year. This is an 
unusual guarantee in the power tool 
industry. The standard period is only 
ninety days. 


Weller profits in the 
first month 


Mr. Carl Weller, president of the 
Weller Electric Corporation, pays 
tribute to his Puerto Rican staff for 
helping to make his unusual guaran- 
tee possible. 

“Puerto Rican workers,” he says, 
“have proved beyond doubt that they 
can work to my precise specifications 
and to my timetable. They learn 
quickly and apply themselves enthu- 
siastically to any new task.” 

It is significant that Weller’s oper- 

ation in Puerto Rico started mak- 

ing a profit from the very first 

month that it was set up. 
Weller Electric established their first 
Puerto Rican factory in Bayamon in 
1950. It started with twenty employ- 
ees. There are now three separate 
Weller plants in Puerto Rico—one for 
each product. These operations in- 
clude making the parts — electrical 
transformer winding. for instance— 
as well as final assembly. In the past 


eight years, the company has ex- 
panded its payroll and the size of its 
plants by over four hundred per cent. 

The original Puerto Rican man- 
ager, José Rodriguez, is now Presi- 
dent of the expanded Bayamon fac- 
tory. Supervision and inspection, as 
well as labor, is reliably provided by 
Puerto Rican personnel. 


Enthusiastic co-operation 
Puerto Ricans are naturally proud 
that firms like the Weller Electric 
Corporation are now so firmly and 
profitably established in this ebul- 
lient Caribbean Commonwealth. 

It speaks volumes for the enthusi- 
astic co-operation that Puerto Rico 
offers to all new industries. The 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company ( PRIDCO) stands ready to 
offer every possible assistance to man- 
ufacturers who are looking for suit- 
able plant sites or factory buildings. 

Free booklet 
for manufacturers 
There are many further reasons why 
Puerto Rico, as a plant site, offers at- 
tractive profit possibilities. Example: 
the government will offer one hun- 
dred per cent tax exemption for a 
genuinely 


2 
new or expanding industrial opera- 


period of ten years, to all 


tions. For details, write for our free 
75-page booklet, “Facts for the Man- 
ufacturer.” 

To find out if your company can 
qualify for one hundred per cent tax 
exemption, write: Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Economic Development 
Administration, Box D-82, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New 
York, or telephone CI 5-1200. 


MADE IN PUERTO RICO. This is 
the famous Weller soldering gun. Like 
all other Weller power tools that are 
made in Puerto Rico, these soldering 
guns are guaranteed for one full year. 


MADE IN PUERTO RICO. This 
Weller Sabre Saw is a remarkable ex- 
ample of Puerto Rican craftsmanship. 
It has no gears to wear out or parts to 


replace —and it never needs oiling. 


MADE IN PUERTO RICO. The en- 
tire production of Weller sanders is 
concentrated at the new Weller plant 
in Luquillo. This factory is not far 
from famous Luquillo Beach. 
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LASSOED FOR EXPANDING INDUSTRY 


Peopt E make markets...and 
here in this Southwestern region, are 


17 million customers. 


To the market created by these 
millions, add such factors as climate 


for year-’round operations .. . cony 
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tented employ ecs with comfortable 
living conditions... spacious rgéom 
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West Texas Utilities Company 
offers a confidential information 
service about this area. We will pre- 
pare market research studies, site 
analysis facts, regional data, and 
other requested material — all tail- 


ored to your individual requirements. 


Write today for human and 
physical resources data. Public 
Service Department, West Texas 


Utilities Co., Abilene, Texas. 


Maria (oe Ce Olet tier 
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BUILDING COST 





manufacturing, 2,000 office. Construction: 
Ceiling height, 16 feet and 30 feet, six inches: 
footing and foundation, heavily reinforced 
monolithic concrete plus eleven specially de- 
signed equipment foundations; walls, solid 
brick masonry; frame, heavy structural steel, 
provided for two traveling cranes of 30-ton 
capacity; roof, steel deck, one-inch rigid in- 
sulation, 20-year built-up roof with white 
marble chips; floor, surface hardened six- 
inch reinforced concrete. Included in the con- 
tract were 10,000 square yards of paving, 
fencing, landscaping, rail siding, sewerage 
disposal and grading. 

The Grinnell Company. $6.24 a square foot, 
completed November, 1956. Type: Manufac- 
turing building and warehouse. Area: 55,000 
square feet total, 50,000 for operations and 
5.000 office. Construction: Ceiling height, 19 
feet in manufacturing area, 28 feet in crane 
bay; footing and foundation, concrete; walls, 
concrete and brick; frame, steel: roof, wood 
deck, built-up roof; floor, concrete. 

Central Bedding Company. $4.31 a square 
foot, completed in 1955. Type: Manufactur- 
ing plant. Area: 14,840 square feet total, 12,- 
087 manufacturing and 2,672 office. Construc- 
tion: Ceiling height, 14 feet, and 20 feet, 
eight inches; footing and foundation, con- 
crete; walls, jumbo brick; frame, Butler 
steel building; roof, corrugated aluminum; 
floor, concrete. 

Davison-Paxon Company. $4 a square foot, 
completed in 1956. Type: Warehouse. Area: 
203,450 square feet total, including 4,000 for 
office. Construction: Ceiling height, 15 feet: 
footing and foundation, reinforced concrete: 
walls, tilt-up concrete and brick: roof, steel 
and tectum deck; floor, concrete, Kalamin 
hardener. Included in the contract were 10,- 
600 square yards of paving, and fencing. 

W. D. Alexander Company. $4.50 a square 
foot, completed in 1955. Type: Warehouse. 
Area: 80,000 square feet, including 15,000 for 
office. Construction: Ceiling height, 20 feet; 
footing and foundation, reinforced concrete; 
walls, jumbo and Norman brick: roof, struc- 
tural steel, gypsum deck; floor, concrete. A 
rail siding was included in the contract. 


E. A. Yates, Jr., left, Manager of the Industrial 
Development Division of Georgia Power Com- 
pany, shows ‘Cost Data On Industrial Buildings 
in Georgia” to George T. Heery of Heery and 
Heery, Architects, Atlanta, and George Strick- 
land of Associated General Contractors, Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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PAPER INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 


The pulp and paper industry today is in a much 


different and better position than in prewar reces- 


sions. Its long-run outlook also is good. A compre- 


hensive view of the industry and its prospects for 


growth are given here by one of the top men in the 


field. 


By David L. Luke 


President, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


At about this time three years ago, 
the paper industry in the United States 
was enjoying a record-breaking year. 
Our output in 1955 was 74 per cent 
greater than in 1945, and 188 per cent 
greater than in 1935. Annual U. S. 
consumption of paper and paperboard 
in the decade ended in 1955 grew from 
under 20 million tons to 35 million 
tons, or by a little more than the growth 
in domestic production. In the ten years 
ending in 1955, the average annual 
operating rate of paper and _paper- 
board mills in the United States was 
92.7 per cent of capacity. And 1956 
brought further increases in output, 
consumption, and the rate of opera- 
tions. 

With this immediate background, it 
is hardly surprising that in 1955 and 
1956, in common with many industries, 
the paper industry’s enthusiasm for ex- 
pansion got out of hand. By the spring 
of 1956, it had become clear that the 
industry was in danger of repeating its 
most common mistake. As late as the 
end of 1956, trade reports indicated 
that the projected additions to pulp- 
producing capacity on the North Amer- 
ican continent were at about twice the 
normal rate of growth in demand. If 
the members of our industry had ac- 
tually proceeded with all these plans, 
the outlook would now be an exceed- 
ingly troubled one. 

1 am happy to be able to tell you 
that the more serious dangers of a year 
and two years ago have been largely 
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abated. | think it important and reas- 
suring that the individual managements 
of our industry, each acting independ- 
ently and exercising its own judgment, 
recognized the dangers and took cor- 
rective action. The best estimates in- 
dicate that North American pulp 
producers canceled plans for about 5 
million annual tons of pulp capacity, 
and stretched out plans for many other 
tons of additional capacity. 

Now make no mistake—we have 
problems, and they are real. The 
months ahead are crucial ones. | hope, 
however, that they will not distort our 
sense of proportion or rob us of our 
perspective. 

Some of the projected increases in 
capacity were too far along to be sus- 
ceptible of correction. Additions. still 
to come in are likely to maintain some 
excess of capacity for several years. In 
the meantime, the sharp downturn in 
the general economy has exaggerated 
our temporary excess of capacity. 


Basis For Recovery 


Nevertheless, just as we were build- 
ing up problems beneath the surface of 
our prosperity a year and more ago, 
it should be recognized now that during 
the past year we began to work our 
way out. Beneath the surface of our 
immediate problems, we are laying the 
basis for recovery. 

Let me refer to the recent govern- 
ment study of our industry published in 
June °57 as “Pulp, Paper and Board 
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10 major reasons why you should 
locate your factory in Virginia 
1. Nearness to markets 
2. Quality labor force 
3. Varied mineral resources 
4. Top-grade transportation 
5. Excellent water supply 
6. Substantial forest resources 
7. Abundant power and fuel 
8. Excellent climate 
9. Friendly government 
10. A good place to work and live 
For full information in confidence 
write, telephone or visit 
DIVISION OF PLANNING & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 
State Office Building, Richmond, Vo. 
Telephone: Milton 4-411] 








CENTRAL 
EAST TEXAS 


where conditions are 
ideal for industry 


CONTACT | inNpDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 
SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


MERCANTILE BANK BLOG., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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If you ore contemplating plant expansion, 
look at the fast-growing Monroe, Louisi- 
eno, area. Straddling the Ouachita River 
between the tremendous markets of the 
Southwest and Southeast, the Monroe crea 
offers you splendid portunities for sound 
industrial growth. rite on your letter- 
head for the 53-page Monroe Economic 
and industrial Survey and get full infor- 
mation on labor supply, taxes, utility and 
transportation facilities, raw materials, 
natural resources and state legislation 
affecting industry. 


MONROE 
AREA INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


WALTER KOCH 
Executive Vice President 
P. O. Box 1284 
Monroe, Louisiana 
PHONE: Fairfax 2-7594 
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Your own 


NEW PLANT 
in 


CANADA 


at no cost but 


RENT 


Your own new plant ANYWHERE IN 
CANADA built by Toronto Industrial 
Leaseholds (1957) Ltd., Canada's lead- 
ing industrial development firm. Recently 
completed I.L. projects, for well-known 
American firms, include: American Mach- 
ine & Foundry, Nestle-Le Mur, Eversharp 
Pen, Armstrong Cork Ltd. 








Write on your 
letterhead for 
our informative 
28-page 
illustrated 
brochure, "What 
you Should 
Know About 
Building : 
Package Plans" 
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Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL LEASEHOLDS 
(1957) LTD. 


An affiliate of Webb & Knapp (Can.) Ltd. 
12 Sheppard St.,Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Offices in Vancouver and Montreal 
CUCUEVUALAESEOEAUTUDCOONEAETREOE RAED CED AELO ENTE 
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Supply-Demand Report of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce.” The chart, which is reproduced 
on the following page, compares by cal- 
endar years and in millions of tons ex- 
pected net demand for U.S. paper and 
board with actual and committed ca- 
pacity. If we reduce the estimated ca- 
pacity levels of the next few years. as 
there portrayed, to allow for cancella- 
tions and stretch-outs made since the 
study was written, and compare this 
capacity with estimated requirements, 
we find that our problem is not the one 


try. But because we came down from 
roughly 98 per cent in 1956, it has 
seemed painful. The drop has retarded 
needed price increases and depressed 
profits. 

Now some persons seem to have the 
idea that a moderate surplus of capac- 
ity cannot exist in a truly competitive 
industry, particularly in the paper in- 
dustry, without a collapse of prices. 
Some people have this idea about the 
paper industry because they remember 
or have heard or read about the cha- 
otic conditions that prevailed in the 
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David L. Luke, 58, has been president of West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company since 1945 and a member of the Board of Directors since 1932. 

He is a grandson of the late William Luke, a Scotsman who with two 
of his six sons, founded the company in 1888. Mr. Luke's father, the late 
David L. Luke, was one of the founders of the original company and served 
as president from 1921 until his death in 1934. 

Mr. Luke joined the company at the Tyrone, Pa., plant in 1922 after 
graduating from the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University. In 1927 
he was transferred to the main offices in New York as technical assistant 
to the president. In 1932 he was named assistant to the president and 
two years later was elected a vice-president. 

Mr. Luke is a director of The Irving Trust Company of New York, Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, National Dairy Products 
Company, Inc., Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Company, American Re- 
search and Development Corporation and Hinde and Dauch Paper Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. He is a trustee of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin; and American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
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of extreme difficulty threatened a year 
ago, but one of more manageable and 
transient character. 

Not only does it seem likely that the 
entire imbalance between capacity and 
demand will disappear within the next 
two or three years. It is also likely that 
the effective excess in the intervening 
period will be less than what many 
people assume. 

Experienced people in our industry 
know that under intensely competitive 
conditions, such as exist today, practi- 
cal capacity shrinks well below both 
theoretical and historical capacity. The 
reasons are simple. We accept smaller 
orders. We change grades more fre- 
quently. Intensified competition means 
that each of us attempts to deliver a 
more perfect product. 

We spend more effort and more ma- 
chine time on research and experi- 
mentation for improved and new 
products. All these effects of intensified 
competition cut down our practical 
capacity. They cause our practical ca- 
pacity to fall below that indicated by 
the historical basis. 

In 1957, our industry operated at 
roughly 91 per cent of capacity—a level 
that would be welcomed with cheers in 
good times in almost any other indus- 
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industry at times in the period between 
the two world wars. 

During those years, the balance of 
the industry was repeatedly upset by 
sudden huge enlargements of the sup- 
plies of market pulp. In the early 1920's, 
our markets were flooded with a tor- 
rent of woodpulp imports from Scandi- 
navia. 

But today, the conditions that made 
such disruptive changes possible no 
longer exist. The forest resources of 
Europe are now hardly enough for her 
own needs. There are now no more 
virgin territories available, transporta- 
tion and other costs considered, that 
would make possible new pulp supplies 
on a scale comparable to the tidal waves 
of a generation ago. 

And whereas United States paper and 
paperboard producers formerly relied 
upon purchases of market pulp for as 
much as two-thirds of all their fibrous 
raw material requirements, they now 
produce well over one-half of their fibre 
requirements as a part of their inte- 
grated operations. With the production 
of woodpulp more largely a part of an 
integrated manufacturing operation, 
subject to the discipline imposed by 
an integrated calculation of rising total 
manufacturing costs against market 
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prices for finished products, it is not 
surprising that the extreme overexpan- 
sien of pulp capacity threatened a year 
ago, has been so quickly moderated. 

There is another fundamental eco- 
nomic force in the industry operating 
to produce higher rather than lower 
prices for our products. This force re- 
lates to our heavy fixed capital invest- 
ment. The pricing policies of pulp and 
paper producers, as of other business 
enterprises that hope to stay in busi- 
ness a long time, cannot be determined 
solely by their variable operating costs. 

Our prices must be high enough to 
cover our fixed as well as our variable 
costs; high enough to permit us to 
maintain our plants and equipment in a 
high state of efficiency, and to justify 
us in spending large sums required each 
year for replacements, improvements, 
and a normal growth in capacity. 

Uur present prices are too low to 
achieve these results even with near- 
capacity operations. And the need to 
achieve them with a more normal rate 
of operations is a powerful economic 
force working in the long-run to raise 
our prices. 

In some respects our industry is like 
the steel industry. Both are heavy capi- 
tal-using industries. Both have similar 
capital structures, Our industry is more 
fortunate in that a larger proportion of 
our products consists of consumer 
goods that are used up quickly. But 
whereas prices in the steel industry are 
such that the leading companies seem 
able to operate profitably even at 70 per 
cent of capacity or less, few, if any, 
in our industry can do so. 

| believe that this fact is a potent 
force that will operate in the long-run 
to bring about its own correction. 

It is true that excess capacity in the 
short-run often brings lower rather than 
higher prices, despite higher costs. I will 
not venture to predict the short-term 
outlook for prices in the paper industry. 
| am hopeful, however, that they will 
remain firm and gradually rise, for rea- 
sons that I have indicated. 

The industry’s future is likely to be 
more steadily upward than its past be- 
cause our managements now have the 
sources of information and the skills to 
prevent the more extreme bunching of 
additions to capacity, because violent 
changes in the supplies of market pulp 
no longer dominate our industry, be- 
cause the members of the industry are 
larger, more integrated. and_better- 
financed than formerly, and because a 
strong uptrend in the per capita con- 
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sumption of paper and in the growth of 
population combine to assure us an ex- 
panding market. 


West Va. Pulp and Paper 


Our company has been feeling the 
impact of the current business reces- 
sion more than it has felt the effects 
of such situations in the past, and, | 
hope, more than it is likely to feel them 
in the future. We are engaged in a 
major construction program, which 
adds heavily to current operating ex- 
penses, and we have been engaged for 
several years in a program of shifting 


an important fraction of our output 
from old markets to newer ones. While 
both of these programs will surely be 
valuable in the long-run, they have 
made us temporarily more vulnerable. 

West Virginia has a long history, as 
American enterprises go. We are now 
in our 69th year. We have experienced 
many periods of both recession and 
prosperity. By reason of our long ex- 
perience, and by reason also of the 
technical requirements of the paper in- 
dustry, we have learned not to dis- 
regard, but also to plan beyond, tem- 
porary periods of depressed business. 





PHILADELPHIA 
IS NOT WORKING BLIND . . . 




















CITY SURVEYS NEEDS OF 1800 FIRMS FOR DATA 
TO GUIDE NEW INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A noted research firm and one of the nation’s foremost industrial consultants 
are teamed up for working jointly under the direction of Philadelphia’s De- 
partment of Commerce, to determine the needs of industry in this City for 


many years to come. 





More than 1800 firms, representing a cross-section of this highly diversified 
industrial center and other expanding industries across the country, are being 
queried to provide the new Philadelphia Industrial Development Corporation 
with data necessary to tailor land sites to fit industrial growth. 


Land... labor... 
sources 


checked. 


. power .. 


. water . .. transportation . . 
markets 


and parking are among the 


. raw material 
many needs being 


The research will be completed late this summer, and translated into 
terms of new industrial sites, which will be made available to industries al- 
ready here or desiring to locate here. 


Make sure your company is on the growing list of firms exploring the many 
advantages that Philadelphia offers. For the latest accurate information about 
these advantages, write TODAY for a free copy of Philadelphia’s new 
260-page manual, INDUSTRIAL PLANT LOCATION DATA. 


Philadelphia DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION « CITY HALL, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Fredric R. Mann, Director of Commerce 

















“UP-THE-CREEK” Cost- 
wise? Steel goes cheaper 
Up the 








River... 


READY WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION on the mighty Illinois River 
plus the service of six major railroads 
and a wealth of highway carriers — 
means you can operate your factory 
on smaller inventories, reducing cap- 
ital investment. The La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby-Spring Valley area — with 
labor and power for all—is an excel- 
lent place for small industry to be 
born, for large industry to grow. For 
realistic information, write 


I, D. DIRECTOR 
Box 446-1 La Salle, Illinois 


, t fA 


LA SALLE + PERU + OGLESBY 
+ SPRING VALLEY 2. > . 


a 
= ————————— | {> Ti rei —"S 


On Americas Water Freightway 











SOILS AND 
FOUNDATION 


Site Investigations 


Reconnaissance Soils Surveys 


for Preliminary Site Comparison 


7 * * 


Complete Soils and Foundation 
Studies for Plant Sites 


* . * 


Test Borings, Laboratory Analysis, 
and Engineering Analysis 


. * * 


Design — Analysis — Contro! 
Inspection for Foundations 
and Earthwork 
for 


PLANTS—DAMS—ROADS 


o . * 
GREER ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
98 Greenwood Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
and 


GREER-JEWELL & ASSOCIATES 


195 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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Improvements and additions to pro- 
ductive capacity in our industry require 
a long lead time. Thorough engineering 
for a new paper machine and support- 
ing facilities requires two years or 
more. The construction and installation 
commonly require an additional two 
years. And still another two years often 
elapse before the new machine has been 
fully adjusted to an optimum rate of 
operation. 

Since the end of World War II our 
company has spent $150 million in re- 
building and expanding our physical 
plants, and we'll spend another $50 mil- 
lion before this program is completed. 

At the end of the war our total ca- 
pacity to produce pulp, paper and 
paperboard was a little less than 1,500 
tons a day. Since then, we've practi- 
cally rebuilt our plant at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and in so doing we’ve 
increased its capacity to 1,500 tons a 
day—as much as we had in six mills 
10 years ago. 

Just in the last two years, we spent 
more than $25 million at Charleston to 
install a third paper machine. That ma- 
chine went into operation on schedule 
last August. But we will not achieve any- 
thing like full return until with the 
help of CLUPAK paper it has a stable 
market. 

We have also rebuilt our mill at Cov- 
ington, Virginia, which now has a ca- 
pacity close to 1,000 tons a day. This 
mill, among other things, is one of the 
best producers in the world of white 
bleached board—in wide use for food 
and other containers. We are only now 
beginning to get a return—and because 
of the slide in the economy, even now 
not a full return—from our large in- 
vestment of time and energy and money 
at Covington. 

In the meantime we are going for- 
ward with preparations for rebuilding 
our plant at Luke, Maryland, which, 
by the mid-sixties, will add 750 tons 
a day to our new plant capacity. Here, 
too, we are spending millions of dollars 
several years in advance of the time 
when a full rate of return will flow in 
from our investment. 

But when this rebuilding has been 
completed, our Luke mill will be one 
of the most modern and low-cost fine 
paper mills in the world. At that point, 
the total of our new plant capacity in- 
stalled since the end of the war will be 
more than double the capacity of the 
old plant with which we started the 
post-war period. And we'll still have 3 
well-maintained plants at Tyrone and 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, and Me- 
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chanieville. New York. 

In addition, we continue to expand 
our chemical business; add the manu- 
facture of building boards to our Ty- 
rone operations; and to develop new 
paper products at our Mechanicville 
plant. 


Shifting Sales Emphasis 


Along with our major construction 
program, we have been shifting the 
orientation of our company from one 
focused almost exclusively on the op- 
erating and production side of the 
business, including research in these 
areas, to one that includes much greater 
emphasis on distribution — marketing, 
market research, market analysis, inten- 
sified sales activity, together with new 
and improved products. 

We have also begun both the produc- 
tion and distribution of shopping sacks, 
grocery bags, and supermarket check- 
out sacks. In addition to organizing our 
own distribution of these products, we 
have reecntly acquired Fulton Bag and 
Products Company, with its sales or- 
ganization. 

You will have gathered from my re- 
marks that we have been engaged for 
some years and are still engaged not 
only in rebuilding and expanding our 
physical facilities, but also in building 
a new system of distribution. We have 
made considerable progress in both 
tasks, even though the temporary ex- 
cess of productive capacity in the paper 
industry and the general decline in the 
economy have combined for the pres- 
ent to obscure the results of this prog- 


ress. 


TOTAL PAPER AND BOARD 


Annual Capacity ' ys Net Demand (Required U.S. Production) 


ACTUAL 1955 AND 1956 
ESTIMATED 19586-1965 


NET DEMAND 
(Required U.S. 
Production) 


COMMITTED 
CAPACITY 
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Targeting Sales Effort by Charles W. 
Smith. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 396 
pages. $15.00. 

A technical work devoted largely to 
tabular material, this book introduces a 
statistical tool for developing informa- 
tion about where people buy. Its purpose 
is to help marketers of nationally distrib- 
uted products target their sales efforts 
more efficiently. : 

Divided into two major parts, the work 
offers in the first part a full explanation 
of the “Trading Center Method of Geo- 
graphic Sales Analysis.” The second part 
is devoted to the highly detailed “Tools 
of the Trading Center Method.” The book 
should prove to be highly useful to the 
serious sales executive. 


Housing: A factual analysis by Glenn 
H. Beyer. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
355 pages. $8.95. 

This is a definitive book on all the im- 
portant aspects of housing and its re- 
lated fields. Covered are urban, suburban, 
exurban, and rural dwellings; public and 
private housing, as well as multiple 
dwellings and one-family homes. 

As explained by the author, the theme 
of the book is to present an orderly de- 
velopment of the subject of housing. It 
begins with a description of the demand 
and supply factors of the market, pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the production, 
financing and tenure, and finally de- 
scribes criteria and environmental fac- 
tors. The role of the government in re- 
gard to these factors also is discussed. 
The work should be of interest to any 
concerned with the rapidly growing 
housing industry. 


Accelerated Amortization by David A. 
Thomas. Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 104 pages. $5.00. 

During periods of international tension, 
such as the years following the Korean 
War, the Federal Government has al- 
lowed industry accelerated amortization 
as an incentive for expansion of facilities 
related to the defense economy. The prac- 
tice has been condemned by Congres- 
sional investigators from time to time, 
and by some writers. This book, however, 
presents a strong defense for the use of 
accelerated amortization when the inter- 
national situation indicates a need for 
rapid defense industry expansion. Vir- 
tually all aspects of the question are 
covered. 


Proceedings of the 33rd Annual Con- 
ference of the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council, Mr. Huber Denn, 
ted Mill Road, R.D. 3, Newark, Delaware. 
227 pages. $5.00. 
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Anti-Recession Policy for 1958. A state- 
ment by The Program Conimittee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
It deals with the policies that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development be- 
lieves the Federal Government should 
foliow in 1958 to aid economic recovery. 
Committee for Economic Development, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 30 pages. 


This is Du Pont. The story of a large 
corporation. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 52 
pages. 

General Statistics for Geographic Di- 
visions and States by Major Industry 
Groups: 1956, 1955, 1954 and 1947, Bureau 
of Census, Washington 25, D. C. 27 pages. 
25 cents. 


A Development Guide for Domestic 
Airport Terminal Passenger Facilities. 
Basic data covering all points to be con- 
sidered in planning facilities. Air Trans- 
port Association of America, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C, 21 pages. $1.00. 


Manufactures’ Expenditures for New 
Plant and New Equipment: 1956, 1955, 
1954 and 1947. Bureau of Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 8 pages. 10 cents. 


Industrial Development and the Com- 
prehensive Plan by Theodore K. Pasma. 
Speech delivered before the annual plan- 
ning conference of the New York State 
Federation of Official Planning Organiza- 
tions. New York State Planning News, c/o 
New York Dept. of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 16 pages. 

The Shift of World Petroleum Power 
Away From the United States by Leonard 
M. Fanning. Text headings include Shift 
of “Center of Gravity” of World’s Re- 
serves, Larger Companies Abroad, Small 
Companies Abroad, An Industrial Meta- 
morphosis, Where the American Public 
Comes In and High Stakes. Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 54 pages. 

Federal Activities Helpful to Commu- 
nities. A booklet designed for the many 
communities that wish to improve their 
local economies and undertake job-de- 
velopment programs. It describes the 
types of Federal activities that give 
technical and financial aid to such pro- 
grams, and tells where further informa- 
tion can be obtained. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 34 pages. 20 cents. 

Standards for Physical Security of In- 
dustrial and Governmental Facilities. A 
general framework to provide standards 
of physical security against subversive 
activities. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 44 pages. 30 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Your first step to 
CANADA’S 
BIG MARKETS 


—a plant location 
in Ontario’s 


“ Opportunity Land”* 
*Products you know of companies 
you respect—like Babcock-W ilcox & 
Goldie-McCulloch, Bucyrus-Erie, 
Goodrich, General Electric, W. A. 
Sheaffer, Westinghouse, and count- 
less others—are readied for Canada’s 
big markets in “Opportunity Land” 
—the Province of Ontario Counties 
of Huron, Perth, Waterloo and 
Wellington. 

You're invited to find out what 
“Opportunity Land” has to offer 
you. Yours without obligation are 
Plant Site Surveys, Listings of 
Available Plants and Buildings, and 
Marketing Information. Write, wire 
or telephone 


Mr. R. C. Drew, General Manager 
MID-WESTERN ONTARIO 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
258 Ontario Street, Stratford, Ontario 
Telephone: 2811 


4 non-profit enterprise 
sponsored by the Province of Ontario 








community resource 


surveys available 


Materials 


Markets 


For Community surveys, in- 
cluding available plant 
locations, Industrial 
Development Department, 
Box 2447, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. All inquiries confi- 
dential — and without 
obligation — of course. 


write 


Mississi ppl 
Valley Gas Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 














RECENT RELEASES 





Design and Development of Hillside, 
Large-lot and Resort Subdivisions by 
George C. Bestor. Urban Land, March, 
1958. 1200 18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 8 pages. $1.00. 

Planning-Industrial Development: Part- 
ners in Progress by Harry D. Baxter. 
The Virginia Economic Review, April, 
1958. Virginia Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, State Office 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 8 pages. 

First 1958 Installment to Chemical Eco- 
nomics Handbook. Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, California. 125 pages. 


Checklist for Your 
Area Data File 


Industrial Development Corporations 
in Wisconsin by Isadore V. Fine. Bureau 
of Business Research and Service, 301 
Commerce Building, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 48 pages. 
$1.15. 

The book presents a picture of the cur- 
rent status of the industrial development 
corporation in Wisconsin. It also gives 
an approach to the organization, fund- 
ing, and operations of the industrial de- 
velopment corporation—an approach that 
can be used both by the new corporation 
and by those already in existence which 
may not have achieved any marked suc- 
cess. It is stated in the book that more 
than 150 industrial development corpo- 
rations have been formed in Wisconsin. 


Ontario's Industrial Development. Pre- 
pared by Trade and Industry Branch, 454 


University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 63 
pages. 

This report reviews industrial progress 
within Ontario during 1957 and charts 
the spectacular economic development of 
the province since 1946. Stating that dur- 
ing the past 12 years Ontario has been 
the major contributor to Canada’s indus- 
trial development, the report said that 
during the period Ontario’s annual rate 
of output was increased by nearly 175 
per cent. This was made possible by a 
capital expenditure program of gigantic 
proportions and an unusually high level 
of demand that increased year-by-year. 

In addition to giving figures on the 
number of larger firms established in 
the province since 1946, the study also 
lists figures on the impressive number of 
expansions by existing firms. Spotlighted, 
too, is Ontario’s trend toward decentrali- 
zation of industry through the establish- 
ment of branch plants. 

Long Island’s Transportation Resources 
and Needs by Charles E. Stonier. A re- 
port undertaken to aid in the planning 
of acomprehensive transport program for 
Long Island. Hofstra College Bureau of 
Business and Community Research, 
Hempstead, New York. 164 pages. $5.00. 


1957 Industrial Development Report 
and Economic Summary—Oklahoma City. 
An annual report of the new businesses 
in Oklahoma City, as well as a summary 
of expansion of existing facilities, both 
public and private. Industrial Division, 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
100 pages. 











America’s newest city . . 


Worm, dry climate . 


Faverable community attitude toward industry 


Active community improvement program 
Good labor-management relations 
Ameie land and utilities 

Excellent transportation facilities 
Adequate labor pool 


Decreasing tax rate 


* 


Get the Facts! Write on your firm's letterhead for the complete 
203-page Stanford Research Institute Report. This unbiased, 
comprehensive inventory of community and economic values is 


an invaluable aid to scientific site selection. 


GREATER BAKERSFIELD 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIV. 2014 L ST. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


. metropolitan population over 150,000 


. . Mean temperature 64.5 


INDUSTRIAL 
PARK SITES 


Adjacent to Bakers- 
field’s metropolitan 
area . . . 10 minutes 
from downtown, Low- 
cost industrial sites, de- 
veloped with civic co- 
operation, have all 
utilities available. Rail- 
road spur connects with 
both Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific. Easily 
. accessible to truck 
»s, transportation. 














New England Economic Indicators. 
Second Edition. Statistical pictures of the 
New England economy. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 50 pages. 

Dynamic, Dallas. An editorial survey 
Manufacturers Record, February, 1958, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 16 pages. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Fold-out de- 
scribing the assets of the area. Manitowoc 
Chamber of Commerce, 304 Wood Block, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Tampa Industrial Park Report to Com- 
mittee of 100. Special survey of the 
Tampa Industrial Park conducted by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, 801 East Lafay- 
ette Street, Tampa, Fla. 178 pages. 

The Plant Locater. Site information 
and analysis of industrial Long Beach, 
California. Chamber of Commerce, 121 
Linden Avenue, Long Beach 2, California. 
4 pages. 

Ontario Industrial News Letter, Janu- 
ary-February, 1958. Departments of Plan- 
ning and Development, Trade and Indus- 
try Branch, 454 University Avenue, To- 
ronto, Canada. 4 pages. 

Industrial Plants Available in Mary- 
land, A quarterly inventory. Maryland 
State Planning Commission, 100 Equita- 
ble Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 8 
pages. 

Report on New and Expanding Indus- 
tries, 1957. Tables summarizing the in- 
dustrial growth of Missouri during 1957. 
Missouri Division of Resources and De- 
velopment, Jefferson Building, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 8 pages. 

Monthly New York City Statistics. 
Department of Commerce and Public 
Events, New York, New York. 10 pages. 

An Outline of Corporation Taxes in 
New Jersey and Four Other Eastern 
States. New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, 54 Park Place, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. Folder. 

First Statewide Industrial Develop- 
ment Workshop Proceedings. Conducted 
by the New York State Department of 
Commerce. An unedited transcript of the 
meeting notes. New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 112 State Street, Al- 
bany, New York. 66 pages. 

Florida’s New Industrial Plants 1957. 
A listing, by counties, of new plants an- 
nounced for Florida during 1957. In- 
cludes tables and charts. Florida Devel- 
opment Commission, 121 Caldwell Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Florida. 46 pages. 

Virginia Minerals and Rocks. A con- 
cise and reasonably non-technical hand- 
book. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 57 pages. $1.00. 

Michigan Available Plant Summary. A 
listing of available plants in the state by 
county, giving a brief description of each. 
Michigan Economic Development De- 
partment, 110 Stevens T. Mason Building, 
Lansing 26, Michigan. 18 pages. 

Commerce and Industry—Douglas, Ari- 
zona. A factual presentation describing 
assets and liabilities of Douglas. Includes 
pictures, maps and statistical data. In- 
dustrial Development Committee, Doug- 
las Chamber of Commerce, Douglas, Ari- 
zona. 25 pages. 
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(Please use black ink to facilitate reproduction) 


D. SECRET SITE SERVICE 








JUNE 1958 


(leave blank) 








There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain preliminary information on possible sites without reveal- 
ing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT offers a Secret Site Service to readers 
who hold positions of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a legitimate interest in sites. 
This service is offered in cooperation with the development agencies whose advertisements you see in this issue. Here’s 


how the plan works: 


1. Complete the questionnaire below. Be specific to avoid wasting 
your time and that of cooperating research groups. DO NOT PUT 
YOUR NAME OR ANY IDENTIFYING INFORMATION ON 
THIS FORM. 

2. Transmit this form to ID headquarters, giving your identifica- 
tion on a separate sheet. For convenience, just enclose a business 
card or letterhead. 

3. When we receive your form, we will immediately assign a case 
number to your form and will refer to it thereafter by number only. 


Your identification will be placed in a separate confidential file to | 


be used only in communicating with you. 


4. We will then send photostatic copies of your inquiry form to 
development agencies serving the area in which you are interested. 


5. Those who have sites meeting your needs will return descriptive 
material to us, addressing us by case number. 


6. We will relay all proposals to you. If any proposal is of interest, 
you may ask for more detailed data through us or contact the agency 
direct. There is no cost or obligation—this is purely a service for 
ID’s business readers. 


LIST YOUR REQUIREMENTS AS SPECIFICALLY AS POSSIBLE 


AREA OF INTEREST—Draw a circle around the approxi- 


mate area in which you are interested: 











Poa. 














HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


£&y 























PUERTO RICO 
OTHER 

BUILDING 

( ) Desire to rent existing building, occupancy in . days. 

( ) Desire to buy existing building, occupancy in . days. 


—_ ~— 


ment. 


( 


( ) Will assume complete responsibility for building and financing. 


BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


Floor area .. 


Special requirements . 


Want local group to erect building to our specs. and lease to us. 


Expect local group to provide bldg. below cost or gratis as induce- 


Will eerct own bldg. but interested in aid in mortgage financing. 


. sq. ft. Ceiling clearance ft. 


TYPE OF SITE DESIRED 


( ) Rural, adjacent to community with population less than 


( ) Urban, in planned and restricted industrial district if possible. 


( ) Water process, on stream with minimum flow of . gal./min. 

( ) Dispersed, well removed from target areas or cities, for defense 
work. 

( QP a. - 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


) Rail siding required. Estimated annual tonnage 
) Trucking service required. ( ) Adjacent to major highway. 
) passenger service ( ) freight 


( 
( 
( ) Airport for ( 
( ) executive airplanes. 
( 


) Water transport ( ) barge ( ) ocean-going. 
UTILITIES 
( ) Electric power. Ultimate total load kw. 
Special demands ..... 
( ) Water. Required supply .. gal./ min. at psi. 
Special demands .......... 
( ) Natural gas. Demand cu. ft./day 


Special demands . 


( ) Sewage. Special demands 
LABOR 


( ) Union shop. ( ) Non-union shop. ( ) Depending on location. 
Skilled males 


Skilled females 


Semi-skilled males Unskilled males 


Semi-skilled females Unskilled females 


Special factors .. 
RAW MATERIALS 


List principal items which influence your location economics 


Your approximate capitalization $ 


Dun & Bradstreet rating 


Attach your card or letterhead to this form and mail to: 
SECRET SITE SERVICE DEPT. 
Conway Publications, North Atlanta 19, Ga. 











ZONED FOR 
INDUSTRY 





& 


vet pg 





Industrial Districts 








Available Sites 








Special Services 








The following planned industrial districts 
have sites available for immediate construction. 
Advantages offered by such districts are de- 
scribed in detail in the November-December 1954 
issue, poges 6, 7, and 8. 

Services offered are indicated by the follow- 
ing code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (¢) Con- 
struction; (E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; 
(F) Financing; (P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Sid- 
ing; (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; (W) Water. 


lowa 


lowa ‘“‘Manufacturing Meadows 
lowa (population 35,000). 
Chicago on Mississippi River and Lincoln 
Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres within city 
Master plan by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Served by Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. Developed by Clinton Develop- 
nent Company a_civic-non-profit corpo- 
ration, CHapel 2-4536, R. J. Stapleton, Man- 
iging Director. Services available: (a) (op 
tional) (ch (e) (5 (f) (optional) (p) 


g). 
ir), (t) Ww), restrictions 


” 


—Clinton, 
138 miles west of 


Missouri 


PAGE INDUSTRIAL CENTER—St. 
i planned industrial park, 
Page Industrial Center, Inc., 7811 Caronde- 
et, St.-Louis 5, Mo., Edward L. Bakewell 
Realtor, phone CEntral 1-555! served by 
Rock Island Railroad, 60 acres with all 
services va on property testric- 
tions 


Louis— 
developed by 


lable 


SALISBURY, N. ©., ZONED SITES WITH 
all utilities, outside city. Non-defense 
skilled labor pool, A center for pleasant 
living. Near Piedmont’s largest cities, Mod- 
ern airport. Excellent surface transportation. 
New recreation and service facilities. For 
complete data contact: William P. Pence, 
Chamber of Commerce (Telephone 5260) 


CANADA 
for many more 
the heart of the 


80 thriving industries 
Peterborough 
Kawartha Lakes District 
Zoned industrial sites, good labour rela- 
tions, Direct routes to Canada’s largest 
consumer markets. Resort living with met- 
ropolitan conveniences. CONTACT L. H. 
ENGHOLM, Industrial Commissioner, City 
Hall, Peterborough, Ontario, 


and room 
Ontario in 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Area population 130,000 
purchase, lease, or outright sale. We give a 
better deal. Brochure on request. All services 
available. Write, wire, or phone Guss D Hill, 
7 N. Cascade, Colorado Springs, Colo., Phone 
3-4618 


1500 industrial acres 
Will build on lease- 


ME 





AREA DATA 


specialists in this field: 


Area Publication Date 


Western Mississippi (1D) May, 1958 


Savannah, Ga., area (MR) May 


1958 


Knoxville, Tenn, (MR) 1958 


April 


(MR) March, 1958 


Dallas, Te (MR) Feb 


1958 


Louisiana (ID) 1958 


Cobb County, ¢ 


1958 


Arizona (ID) 1957 


Pennsylvania (ID) 1957 


1957 


Petersburg, Va. (MR 1957 


Southwest Ga. (MR) July, 1957 


Charlotte N. C. t(MR) Feb., 1957 


Meridian, Miss. (MR) Jan., 1957 


Little Rock, Ark, (MR) Oct,, 1956 


Raleigh C. (MR) Aug., 1956 


North Carolina (ID) 


(ID) Industrial 
Consult you 


1956 
(MR) 


July-Aug 


Development 





Studying plant location factors in various areas? If so, be sure 
to consult these reports issued by Conway Publications, top 


Manufacturers Record 
nearest business library, or, order back issues from Circulation Dept., 
Conway Publications, North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


REFERENCES 


Area Publication Date 


Memphis, Tenn. (MR) May, 1956 


Jackson, Miss. (MR) March, 1956 


Chattanooga, Tenn, (MR) Feb., 1956 


Pacific Northwest (ID) Jan.-Feb., 1956 


Lower Va. Peninsula (MR) Jan., 


Columbia, S. C. (IS) 


Nov.-Dec., 


South Texas (ID) Nov.-Dec., 


Roanoke, Va. (IS) Sept.-Oct., 


State of New 


(ID) 
Sept.-Oct., 


Jersey 


Anniston, Ala, (IS) July-Aug., 


Chicago, Ill, (ID) July-Aug., 1955 


Orlando, Fla, (IS) May-June, 1955 


New England (ID) May-June, 1955 


North Carolina (ID) March-April, 1955 


California (ID) Jan.-Feb., 1955 
Minn. & Upper Midwest (ID) 
Nov.-Dec., 1954 


State of (ID) 


(Is) 


Florida Sept.Oct., 1954 


Industrial South 





Leading ID Advertising Consultant to state 
governments, area-community ID commis- 
sions, utilities. railroads, advertising agen- 
cies serving ID accounts, Complete services 
for planning, budgeting and for preparing, 
producing and placing resultful ID cam- 
paigns. Consultation at reasonable _ fees 
your office or mine, Publisher of exclusive 
annual National Reports on State Dev't 
Advertising. Write or phone for details; 
state your problem. W, H. LONG, 5347 N. 
Santa Monica Blvd., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
WOodruff 4-9359. 





Personnel Placement 








INDUSTRIAL DIRECTOR Seeking re-loca- 
tion, Top position only. Nine years experi- 
ence manager of productive, successful pro- 
gram. Industrial engineering background 
Box ID 6-1. 


PLANT MANAGER. Engineering background 
with thorough knowledge and experience in 
directing and coordinating operating, engi- 
neering, and service departments into a profit 
making and expanding organization. Reply to 
30x MR 6-2 





For Sale 








A fully equipped metal stamping and 

tcol making plant in Eastern N. C.. 

for rent, lease or sale 

Write P. O. Box 865 
Kinston, N. C 








Business Opportunities 











Opportunity !—Owner of expanding and pro- 
gressive lumber and building materials com- 
pany in Tennessee must relinquish active 
management and prepare for retirement, The 
realization of this company’s potential will 
require control by an aggressive younger 
management. Full ownership may be ac- 
quired for the amount of $200.000. Get full 
information, contact MR box 5-662. 





MFG. HDGDS. Proprietary prod. To B moved. 
Refrig. citrus ice. disp. Patents & inv. $50,000. 
Write for details. BI0149. 


MFG. & RETAIL. Lamps. 
Cent. Tennessee. Net $8500. 
Write BIot72. 


pict. frms. No. 
Ask $10,000 plus. 


PROPRIETARY STEEL PRODUCT. To be 
moved. All jigs, fixt., dies, inv., patents, etc. 
800 National dealer list. For details write 
B62530. 


BUSINESS MART OF 
AMERICA 


L.A. 38, ¢ 











INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


June, 








Directory of Professional Services 








REYNOLDS ASSOCIATES 


Engineers and Consultants 


PLANT MODERNIZATION 
HEAT & POWER PLANTS 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING 


EXECUTIVE EMPLOYMENT- 
INVESTMENT SERVICES 
If you desire Executive Employment 
through Investment; get in touch with 
us. We have nationwide contacts, Free 
brochure upon request. 


J. R. PREVETTE AND ASSOCIATES 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
& COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


TRANSPORTATION, 
PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engsneers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, 


DESIGN—PLANS—EVALUATIONS 
Hirmingham, Alabama 
Box 1457 


cos MERCIAL NEGOTIATORS 
6-7 Professional Building 


eg 4 0686 


AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads OXDressWays 
Subwars Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipa) Works 


150 N. WACKER peve. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL 


79 McALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Alrports, Subways, 
Works, Dams, Canals, Trafiic, 
Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage 
and Water Supply. 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 














PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WASHINGTON, D. C 


165 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 











When you need 
professional advice— 
Consult a 
professional 


PROBLEMSOLVER 
LABORATORY 
Origination of special procedural and 
mechanical systems and devices 
1922 N. Decatur Rd., N. E. 
Atlanta 7, Georgia 




















LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 
ENGINEERS e ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL @© COMMERCIAL @ INSTITUTIONAL 
Boston 16, Mass New York 17, N.Y. 
316 Stuart St. 41 E. 42nd St. 





Spartanburg, S.C. 
Montgomery Bldg. 


bf Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 
DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 
MONROE, LA. 








APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK Gustave M. Goldsmith 


Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 


CRANES 
Overhead traveling « Outdoor types 
Locomotive cranes ¢ Gantrv & 
Plant Layout Whirteys 
esi gn ‘Investigation ~Quantite Survey Locomotives 
ern iee Balla Vista A. JAY HOFMANN COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO P. 0. Box 387-A, Narberth, Penna. 


LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 





























Society of 
Industrial Realtors 


Members of SIR offer professional serv- 
ice in the handling of your industrial real 
estate problems. Firms listed below have 
met strict membership requirements and 
are fully equipped to assist in selecting 
sites for manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and other facilities. Mem- 
bership includes more than 500 firms and 
individuals throughout the nation. 


Marketing Research — Economic Surveys 
— throughout the U.S. and Latin America 


® A fully staffed research 
organization equipped 
to handle work of any 
size or scope. 


All 48 States and all 23 
Latin American coun- 
tries covered. 





ERIE, PENNA. 


Largest bi-lingual field 
staff in Latin America. 


Commercial—lIndustrial 


WAY REALTY CO. 
1310 Baldwin Bldg. 
Ph. 2-2582 Ph. 2-4884 


FIRST RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Other Company Activities: 





Near the Crowd—But Not in It 


Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from New 
York—50 Miles from Philadelphia. On U. S. 
No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and Mainline P.R.R. Write 
for Booklet. 


® Economic and Real Estate Studies 
® Industrial Development and Site Location Analyses 


ATLANTA 
3846 Hillcrest Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Associate Member—SIR 
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10 East 40th St. 
MIAMI 
First Research Building 
186 S.W. 13th Street 
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Colonel 


The young bridegroom, having some of 
his wife’s first cooking efforts placed before 
him, exclaimed: “Who spilled mustard on this 
waffle?’ 

“Oh, how could you!” 
lemon pie.” 

SPORTS CAR SPORT 

Taking his great dane in to see the vet- 
erinarian, the dog’s owner explained: “You've 
got to do something, doctor. This dog of mine 
does nothing but chase sports cars.” 

“Oh, don’t worry too much about that,” the 
vet said, * “Most dogs chase cars. 

“IT know,” the man agreed, “but mine 
catches them and buries them in the back 
yard.” 

HIDDEN FRIEND 

The weary clerk in a dry goods store had 
pulled down from the display shelf blanket 
after blanket to show to a woman customer. 
Finally, only one remained, and he asked: 
“Do you like any of these?” 

“IT wasn’t planning to buy anything today,” 
she said. “I was just looking for a friend.” 

“Well, madam,” said the clerk, “I’ll take 
down the last blanket if you think she’s in 
there.” 

COSTLY SCHOOLING 

On the occasion of a youth’s graduation 
from college, he and his father went to a 
photographer to have a picture of themselves 
taken together. 

In directing them how to pose, the photog- 
rapher told the boy, “Stand a little closer 
to your father and put your hand on his 
shoulder.” 

“I think,” observed the dad, “that it would 
be more appropriate if he stood with his hand 
in my pocket.” 

LONG WAIT 

It was a smal] quiet town, and a certain 
man who clerked in the general store had 
been going steadily for some 20 years with 
the lady in charge of the library. 

They went to a movie every Friday night, 
and it was her custom to have him in for 
dinner every Sunday night. 

On one particular Sunday the aging maiden 
finally remarked: “Henry, do you realize that 
we have been going together for 20 years? 
Don’t you think we ought to get married?” 

“Perhaps you're right,” the man remarked, 
“but who'd have us?” 

BIG WIND 

Jack was noted around his office for being 
a garrulous character who always seemed to 
be talking instead of working. After several 
persons with less seniority than he had been 
promoted over his head, he complained bit- 
terly to his boss. “Why don’t I ever get a 
break?” he moaned. 

“Perhaps,” the boss suggested, “you have 
never become aware that a long time ago 
wind was replaced by steam.” 


she cried. “That's 
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of your manufacturing or 
distribution facilities for the 
continually-growing 


Southern market. 


The purchasing power in Alabama has been steadily 
increasing and is continuing to rise. Look at these figures 
reported by Sales Management magazine. 


1956 — $3,509,000,000 
1952 — $2,929,000,000 
1949 — $2,544,000,000 
1944 — $1,837,000,000 


Alabama led the nation in per capita income gain from 
1956 to 1957 with an increase of 6.6 per cent. The gain for 
the United States was 3.6 per cent, according to U. S. News 
and World Report magazine. 


Alabama in the heart of the Deep South is in the midst 
of this steadily expanding Southern market. Its Port of Mobile 
also presents opportunities for economical shipments in foreign 
trade. For full information concerning possible sites write to 


Alabama Power COMPANY wosrmn. ovvsorvenr overerven 


Helping Develop Alabama « Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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in Houston’s Newest Area of Growth 
on Highway 90 (Houston - Beaumont Highway) 


Priced Below the Current Houston Market of Rising Values 
Easy Access to Ship Channel and its Industries 
Tremendous Labor Pool — Skilled and Unskilled 
Plenty of Nearby Housing 
Nearby Recreational Attractions 


EXCELLENT UTILITY PICTURE Level Land for Efficient One-Story Construction 
Plenty of dependable electric power from Houston Lighting and Power Company. _ Flexibility of Sites to Meet Your Requirements 
An abundance of natural gas from 16” United Gas pipeline through San Jacinto. Plenty of Room for Expansion 


Houston telephone service from Southwestern Bell's nearby Central Exchange. Detailed Plot Plans with Elevation and Drainage Data 


Foundation Data for Architects and Engineers 


San/fehit(o A HORNBERGER ENTERPRISE 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


SERVED BY SOUTHERN,PACIFIC 


LESLIE L. APPELT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


2219 FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING © CA 3-4588 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bountiful and inexpensive water supply available from shallow wells 











